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For Singing Schools and Choirs, 


L. 0, EMERSON’S ONWARD! a new book for | Italian 


Singing Schools, fully equal to any ever issued, is ready 
for use. 66 pages of instructions, 60 of Glees, 
and 60 pages of Sacred Music. 15 cts.; $7.50 per doz. 


EMERSON’S Chureh Offering, a new book 
for Choirs, contains a large and admirable collection of 
‘Anthems, which fit perfectly to the hanno Service, 
put are of the best beer A for any service. Also a 
jarge number of fine Chants. $1.25; or $12.00 per doz. 


EMERSON’S Sacred Quartettes, a new book 
for Quartette Choirs, has a most musical collection of 
new pieces by the most popular authors, and provides 
about one new one for every Sabbath in the year. 
Boards, $2.00; $2.25. 

conn’s Festival Chorus Book , §:.25) 


has a fine selection of choruses, 


W. 0. PERKINS’ REQUIEM ;, . new and con- 


venient collection of hymns and tunes for Funeral 
occasions. Price 50+ ents. 

Send for Catalogues containing the descriptions of 
many other excellent books for Choirs or Singing 
Classes. 

(gr Any Book mailed Post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
185 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 


cent. below prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, soid, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale, 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION, 


By Alex. Melville Bell, F.E.1. 
Author of Visible Speech, Standard Elocutionist, etc. 
Fourth Ed.; 12me, Cleth, 250 pp.; $1.50. 

In this work, widely known as Bell’s Elecutien- 
ary Manual, ineffective speakers and readers will 
learn how to correct their faults, and acquire a grace- 
fal and effective delivery. Among the subjects practi- 
yon ont may be found Respiration, 

riiculation, Accent, Inflection, Expressive liv 
Gesture, ete, Every department of Hiceution is treated 
of, and the work is especially adapted to private stady. 

Clergymen, Teachers, Students, and Public 
Speakers, will find the work of great value. 


compendium on the subject.” 
“ The best manual we have ever seen.” 
“ One can not read it without gaining knowledge.” 


188 a J. P. BURBANK, Pub., Salem, Mass. 


Instruction by Correspondence, 


E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYs has arranged to give a certain por- 
tion of time henceforth, regularly, to the instructing of 
Teachers and other Students at a distance, in CLAssIcs, 
and especially in Greek and Latin Composition, Philol- 
ogy, Criticism and Grammar. 


TERMS: For twelve lessons, $20.00 in advance; for 
letter of advice, or selection of a few questions on the 
usual college entrance authors, $2.00 in advance. A 
stamp must also be enclosed. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, 
Sept. 19,1878.” } 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


—— OF THE —— 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 


All ns in any way interested i Chemistry 
in to avail f its ogee 
low. For Circular An 1 -_— ‘ 
CHARLES C. R. FISH 
18 e 1129 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE NEWBURY STREET SCHOOL 


Will be reopened Oct. 2. 


Pupils received into the fami) 
under the s al care 
NT 
papil of Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, 
186 g MISS DEVEREUX, 
34 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Family School for Sale. 


1. ¢ best-paying School-property in New England for 
rw & bargain. For information apply by letter to 
BICKNELL, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 187d 


Whele No. iss. } Weekly. 


BS. LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 

dies and Children will reépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, ept. 23, °78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
, Latin, ng, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

A CLASSICAL TEACHER of wide and auccessful e 
rience as ge of important high schools, is open for 
engagement. t testimonials relating to past record. 
Holds First-grade Certificate Boston Board of Supervi- 
sors. Has had long experience in teaching Classics and 
yo English. Address, “A. B.,” Office of Journal 
of Education, 16 Hawley st., Boston. 183 tf. 


SUPPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive Analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration, and questions for ex- 
amination. By T. D. Supplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.00. 

PROFESSOR HUNT (Eng. Literature), Princeton 
College, writes: 

“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
much to the usefulness of a projit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” v 


Copies for examination sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00. ‘ 


W hite’s Student's 12mo. $1. 25. 
Conningten’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75 vol. 
May’s Coustitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course. “ 
IL. The Philosophical cou wherein the Modern 
ex are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The Lng course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
= ty. rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 


b 
ed needy students by scholarships and ities. 
Address PROF. CHARLES E. Fay rh. 
151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


Elocution Scientifically Taught 


S. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,”’ 
710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


The preparation of pupils for Professors of Elocution 
and Dramatic Readers 
Send for circulars showing what pupils have done. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literttry 

Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
neral student of higher English. Fall term opens 
pt. 30th. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on ty 
182 m . W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological! Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. “Zz 


THERMOMETERS, 


At Beduced Prices. 


PECTACLES, OPERA GLASSES 
’ “TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES. 


R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 


directions for use, send to Sole N. Sil- 
feate ‘Book Siate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


185 tf (1) 


WARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
Rew FE. ApAMs, Hill, N.H. 188 d 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCT. 8. 1878. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Price, Vear, $3; in adva 


Single Copies, } 


9 


. 


Jan 


OUR IMPROVED S( = )L AIDS, 


A substitute for Reeerds, and Prizes, 
—comprising Half-Merits, Merit a2 is, Checks, Cer- 
tificates, are worthy of examinat Millions of them 
are now in use, with the er mo atic approval of 
Teachers, Parents, and Pupils. | :»mens mailed for 
Six cents (two green stanips). 


J. W. SCHERMERHOR) & 'O., Publishers, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. Tr. O. Box 3,445. 30En Yh St., New York. 
> 
JUST ISSUED, 


BRIEF AND THOROUGH CC*JRSE 
LANGUAGE iN) GRAMMAR, 


By 8. S. GREENE, LL. D., 


and F. B. GREENE, A. M. 


GREENE’S 
Graded Language Blanks 


No. 1—Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
No. 2—Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 
No. 3—Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. 4—Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 
These Blanks comprise the only real LANGUAGE 


LESSONS ever published. They are carefully ed, 


fully illustrated, and the materials used are the best 
hat can be had. 
Retail price, 5 cts. Special rates for introduction. 


CREENE’S 
Graded Grammar Blanks 


Ne. 1—-ETYMOLOGY. Ne. 3—PARSING. 
Ne. 2.—_SYNTAX. No. 4—ANAL YSIS, 
The subject of Grammar, heretofore uninteresting to 
pupil and teacher, is here treated in an entirely new 
manner, making it alike attractive and instructive. 
The lessons are to be written in Blanks specially pre- 
pared and arranged with great care for the purpose. 
Graded instructions are printed at the head of eac 
page, and somes and thorough rules, with numerous 
exaiples showing their — on,are printed on cover, 
Retail price, ten ets. Special rates for introduction. 


3@ Send for Sample Copies. Address 


’ POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 35 Park Place, New York. 


The Common School 


QUESTIO 


BOOK. 


A Work of Great Interest and Instruction. 


A SYSTEMATIC AND GENERAL REVIEW OF COMMON-SCHOOL STUDIES IN 
THE FORM OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


3000 Questions and Answers on Important Subjects. 


COMPILED BY 
A. H. CRAIG. 


18s878: 
New Edition. 


A BOOK OF GREAT VALUE TO EV-| Every Student should have a Copy. A Grand 


ERY TEACHER. 


“This work supplies a need w@ have long felt.” 
Prine. nklin Academ 

v Malone, ¥. 


Werk for the Family Library. 


“I consider it to be avery valuable assistant to teach- 
ers and scholars. It should be in every family library.” 
R. 8. McCOLLOUGH, 
Princ. of Academy, Champlain, N.Y. 


There has long been felt a want among Teachers, Scholars, and for family use and reference, of a means of 
reviewing briefly and yet comprehensively the different branches taught in our schools. The QuESTION-BOOK 
supplies that want. It is well adapted for use in Schools for daily, weekly, and monthly reviews, The ques- 
tions are important and practical, and the answers clear and interesting. The following branches of stady are 
taken up: U.S. Mistory, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading, Orthography, Civil 
Gevernment, Physiology and Anatomy, and Physical Geography. 


READ THE FOLLOWING RECOMMENDATIONS: 


“T regard the QUESTION-BOOK as a useful work, and 


commend it to teachers and others.” 
M. H. BUCKHAM, 


Prest. Vt. Univ., Burlington, Vt. 


“TI take pleasure in recommending the QUESTION- 
Book as one well adapted to help the teacher.” 
HENRY C. NORTHAM, 
Teachers’ Institute Conductor, 
Lowville, N.Y. 

(Author of “ Northam’s Civil Government.”’) 

“T can in terms of highest commendation of 
THE COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, asa valuable 
compendium of information for schools, families, and 
business men. It is terse, concise, and accurate.” 

W.C. CRIPPEN, 
Princ. Johnson Norm. School, Vt. 


“| have derived a favorable impression of the work 
and I think it may prove highly useful to students and 
teachers.” C. 8. HALSEY, 

Prine. Union Classical Institute, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“T have examined with care THE COMMON SCHOOL 
QUESTION - BooK, and am satisfied that it is well 
adapted to meet the wants of our teachers. It is val- 
uable not only in the school-room, but also in the fam- 
ily. I shall use it in my school.” 

E. J. OWEN, 


Prine Sherman Acad., Moriah, N.Y. 


“The work strikes me very favorably, and I do not 
hesitate to recommend it.”’ 
HON. WM. P. MOOERS, 
Prest. Board a Ed., I'latisburgh, N.Y. 


“The QUESTION-BoOoK should not only be found in 
the lib of every teacher, but of all persens inter- 
ested in education. CHAS. W. CLARK, 

JOHN B. RILEY, 
School Com’rs, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


“We consider THE COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION- 
Book a work long needed, and an important help to 
the teacher in our sehools.’ 8.8. W IARD 

D. D. D. DEWEY, 
School Com’rs, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


uctory Bates fer Schools fur- 


Price of “Question Book,” $1.25. { 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. FINE INDUCEMENTS. 
&@ Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Send 3-cent stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &e. Address 


C. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt., Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE 
Wall Slating. 


PINT............. $1.00] HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART........... 1.75] GALLON.......... 6.00 


A Suitable Brush, 75 cents. 


Easily applied by any painter, and warranted to pro- 
Blackboard ever made on Wall], Wood, 
or 


¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., Sole Proprietors, 
191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo} 
Desk, and has no equal. 


School Furnishing (Co. 


31 Franklin 8t., Poston, 


ANTI- 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remecty for Core 
It is purely vegetal.Je and perfect:y harm- 
It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venti ite being converted into fat. _Taken_in 
accorfance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person te Ove Dr week, 
Corpulence is not only a ciseuse itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” 8 wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years og, aud what was true then is none 
the less 60 tolay. Soll by druggists, or sent, by exe 
press, for $1.50. Quarter<iozen $4.00, Address, 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


J, DAVIS WILDER 


Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


} Wilder as Liquid Slating, Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


260 W. Randolph St. 
LL., 


Black, White.Green, Blue, 
Brown, Drab, Greys, &c. 
kbeard Surfaces of all colors made on new| Received First Prize at 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- | Philadelphia for 4ppara- 
| going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con-| tus of Lxcellent Design 

| taining references. Sample cards of al] colors sent free. 


| | Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189 | and Rare Chemicals. | in business. 188 r 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


A very large stock of first- 
class APPARATUS ; for sale 
at lowest rates forbest goods. 

N: B.—I have no partner 


and Finish and for Pure 


116 FULT ON 
et? EW YORK 


OPTICAL g 
A RAWOONG MAT ER TALS, § 


MICROSCOPES 


awe” AGENT Oe 
Jas. W.Queen a Co. Buz J. Becnw .Lonvon. L.E.Gurcey. 
Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


; Rudolph Koenig 


AGENTS FOR 
London 
J. Duboseg, Paris. 


J. ¢ 


‘Aynp jo 


‘Suruare 


jO SUOT]NINSUL pue so 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MMACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
illustrated, price 20 cents. full 


te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


ARCH STREET, 
HILADELPHIA, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
i Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 184i 


FURNISHED GRATIS | ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 

- with Teachers, throngh in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

the New-England Bureau of Education. For further | price: No: 1 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 
ddress Ta 


information, circulars, etc., ete 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y, 


F. B. SNow, 16 Hawley Street, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


— BY — 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


THE WAVERLEY DICTIONARY. 
By May RoGers. 12mo, cloth. $2.00. 


Contains full information relating to the Characters, 
Historical Events, and Principal Incidents in Scott's 
Novels, and will be found ofgreat service to all literary 
persons, and a necessity to all libraries. 


ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND. 
By J. G. Cross, 12mo, cloth. $2.00. 


A new departure in the art of Swift Writing.. Easy to 
learn, easy to write, and one-third shorter than any 
other system. 


HAND-BOOK OF FINANCE. 
By W. L. Fawcett. Second ed. 12mo, cl, $1.75. 


‘6a should be read by all who take an inter- 
est in financial matters.’’—Londun Commercial Ga- 
zette (Eng.) ~ 

‘We do not see how any one who pretends 
to discuss finances generally can afford to be with- 
out it.’”—The Mining World (London). 

recommend all who desire to master 
the subject by the argument of logic, and the logic 
of facts, carefully to real Fawcett’s ‘ American 
Hand-Book of Finance.’ ’’—/’hilade/phia /’ress. 


BACON'S MANUAL OF GESTURE. 


With 100 Figures, embracing a complete System of 
Notation, with the Principles of Interpretation, and 
Selections for Practice. Third ed. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Ishall recommend it at once te my classes.” 
—T. WHITING BANCROFT, Professor of Elocutlon, 
Brown Univ. 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Pocket size, Price, postpaid, 75c. 


.The best Parliamentary Manual in the English Lan- 

guage. 

‘* Every teacher should have this book, and 
at times resolve the school, or the higher classes, 
into a parliament, a ening beds and sbow his 

upils how public business is done.”’— Wisconsin 
flournal of Education. 

Admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 

learned and unlearned in Parliamentary Practice 

alike. It is so clear, so concise, so full that it must 
become tne favorite companion of the rising de- 
bater as of the experienced leyislator.”— Cyrus 

NortTuHROP, Prof. of Ithetoric and Lng. Lit., Yale 

Cotlege. 


HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS. 


By Prof. WiLLIAM MATHEWS. LL.D. Uniform with 
“Getting On in the World.” 7th edition. $2.00. 


A storehouse of valuable information.’ — 
London Morning Post (England), 

‘*Every reader is in debt to this brilliant 
writer. . . . His writings, without exception, are 
usefal, do good, increase culture, arouse thought, 
ambition, and energy. Get the volume; read it, 
enjoy it, and hand it to some one else to enjoy.’’— 
New York School Journal. 


WORDS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


By Prof. MATHEWS, author of “ Getting On in the 
World.” Twelfth edition. One Handsome 
Volume. Price, $2.00. 


‘¢Itcan be read with profit by every intelli- 
gent student of the English language.”’— The Juter- 
national Review, N. 

‘* Neo one can turn to a single page of the 
book without finding something worth reading and 
worth remembering. It isa book both for libraries 
and general reading, as scholars will not disdain its 
many valuable illustrations, while the rising writer 
will find it a perfect wealth of rules and suggestions 
to help him to form a good of expression.” — 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 


ANDERSON'S NORSE MYTHOLOGY, 


Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully system- 
atized and interpreted; with an Introduction, Vocabu- 
lary,and Index. By R. B. ANDERSON, Prof. of Scandi- 
navian Language, University of Wisconsin. 1 vol., cr. 
8vo, $2.50. 


‘*No such account ef the old Scandinavian 
Mythology has hitherto been given in the English 
language. Itis full, and elucidates the sabject in 
all points of view. It contains abundant illustra- 
tions in literal and poetic translations from the 
Eddasand Sagns. . . . Prof. Anderson's inter- 
pretations of the myths throw new light on them, 
and are valuable additions to the history of religion 
and of literature. A full Vocabulary and Index 
show that Prof. Anderson knows how to make a 
scholarly book. It is brought out iu the best style 
by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, and deserves to 
be welcomed, not only as creditable to American 
scholarship, but also as an indication of the liter- 
ary enterprise which is surely growing up in our 
Northwestern States.”"—/’rinceton Review. 


BETWEEN THE GATES. 


By Bens. F. TAYLOR. author of “ Songs of Yesterday,” 
“The World on Wheels,” &c. lus. Price, $1.50. 


“If you want to procure a book that goes 
over a beaten track, but at sucha pace as never 
book went before, be commended to ‘ Between tiie 
Gates.’ . . . Open anywhere. See what curious, 

sharp, “p , awakening use the man makes of «djec- 

tives. Adjectives tell. Any one can put nouns to- 
ther, asany one can frame a canvas. But adjec- 
ives tell whether a man is a dauber or a painter. 

Vy oung man, do not ‘go West’ very far before read- 

ing it.”—Dr. DEEMS, in tae Sunday Magazine,N. Y. 


FP Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


8. 0. GRIGGS & CO., Pustisners, 


r,| cation. A omPpson, Brown & Co., 23 Haw 
Street, Boston, 


188 a 25 Washington St., Chicago. 
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AN EPICEDIUM, 
[For Queen Mercedes, who died June 27, 1878.) 


BY JOEL BENTON, 


What shock is this? The soft wind blows, 
The sun still shines, the skies are tender; 
For out of June has fallen a rose 
More fair than all her showy splendor; 


As if some still, white Summer sea 
A-sudden had with terror spoken,— 

As if some new, sweet melody 
Beginning, had been rudely broken. 


Mercédés,—so divinely fair! 

(O life close-wreathed with love and duty), 
A thousand voices fill the air 

With fond traditions of thy beauty. 


To-day, this far-off Western land 

Thinks of its rounded, rich completeness; 
And all the Nations, bowing, stand, 

In token of its marvelous sweetness. 


Dear child, apt scholar, graceful bride, 
Queen of a great historic Nation,— 

The king so stricken at her side 
Misses his throne’s transfiguration. 


If Spain boasts names of older date, 
And braveries fill her checkered story, 
No soul has passed across her State 
With purer, more transcendent glory. 


We know thy blinding, bitter pain. 
O king, for one so loved and tender; 
God's grace for thee we ask,—and Spain ? 
May Heaven to latest time defend her! 


— International Review. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THe Rop 1x tHE Scnoors.—Let every one under- 
stand that slaps and cuffs are irrational punishments. 
If corporal chastisement is ever justifiable (and we will 
not deny that in some few cases it may be), by all 
means use the rod, applied where it will do the most 
good and the least physical harm possible. Where that 


is, is plainly expressed by a book of very high author- 
ity: “ A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a 
rod for the fool’s back.”—Chicago Weekly Journal. 


Our Pustic-Scuoot System.—The public schools 
turn out their pupils “with a sentimental and quasi lit- 
erary education, and without any adequate idea of the 
world in which they live. The consequence is that the 
producing population is not increasing as rapidly as it 
ought, while the consumers receive fresh material all 
the time from the graduates. We turn out clerks, 
rather than farmers and mechanics. Look at this mat- 
ter of Edison’s discoveries; the majority of people cannot 
get them through their head, because they have no educa- 
tion in mechanical principles upon which these inventions 
are based.” In the primary schools “there is no attention 
paid to the proper sequence of studies, a knowledge of 
which has been arrived at by a study of the capacity of 
children at different ages, and the effect of teaching one 
study rather than another”; and there are “too many 
studies taught.” These are a few of the condemnations 
of a friendly critic. They merely glance at the truth, 
If all the facts were known, it would appear that, in 
comparison with its cost, the public-school system of the 
United States is the most unsatisfactory in the world, 
and produces the worst results.—Prof. Augustus Grote, 
Buffalo. | 

Tue “Firness” or Teacuers.—It would seem, 
then, that an examination to ascertain an ability to 
teach a study, should, include questions concerning the 
method of teaching. Without putting any unreason 
able construction upon the Jaw, it may be said that 
teaching is made more prominent than knowing. Its 
language is “ability to teach,” not a mere knowledge 
of the studies, And what would bea greater protection 
to the public, than that teachers shall be examined con- 


cerning their fitness to do that which they are expected 
to do, to teach? What would add more vigor and 
effectiveness to the work of the school-room than to 
have teachers add to their present attainments an ability 
to impart knowledge systematically and well? What 
would tend more to elevate the standard of the calling, 
and protect it against the incursions of those who make 


it a stepping-stone to something else, or a place of refuge 
during the hard times, or the winter’s storms ?—S. H. 
White (Peoria, Ill.) in Ed. Weekly. 


Nor THe Best Teacner.—A teacher who can spend 
no money for educational papers; who can spend no 
time in attending associations and institutes; who can 
never attend any higher school; who can afford no ref- 
erence-books; who cannot afford to belong to the library 


association, will not afford very much time during a 
term, more than the amount legally required in the 
school-room for the benefit of pupils. — Supt. H. S. Baker. 


Composition-Writina.—Every teacher should write 
more or less. I donot mean, however, that his writing 
should consist of petty letter-correspondence which 
amounts to nothing, and is only done, as the parties 
say, to kill time. The teacher who tries to kill time 
will be a dead teacher before he has much of his object 
accomplished. When you write, let it be for the object 
of self-improvement.. By improving yourself, as I have 
stated, your school will be improved. It matters not 
what your subject is, if you treat it the best you can. 


One good plan I can recommend to all, is this: Write 
compositions on your reading. Write a composition to 
read to your school when you have rhetorical exercises. 
—The River Falls Journal ( Wis.) 


Revicious Instruction 1n Scooors.—* It is a ne- 
cessity in this republic that there should be respect for 
God inculeated in the minds of the children, and that 
the prosperity of the nation depends upon a reverence 
for the deity.” * * The children must be reached, 
and their minds imbued with religious truths.” “ What 
harm is done to the community in teaching children 
the ten commandments?” “ Manifestly, it is a service 
to New Haven and the State that they should receive 
such instruction.” “Our young people growing up 
without religious instruction, help fill our jails, as 
might be expected, and yet they take the Bible from our 


schoools. It is for the good of society and the public 
that the cardinal principles of the Christian religion 
should be inculcated in the minds of these future citi- 
zens.” —Rev. Father Fitzpatrick, New Haven, Conn. 


AUTHORITY OF THE KINDERGARTNER.—To what ex- 
tent shall the kindergartner, in her work, make conces- 
sions to parents or school-authorities? The delicacy 
and importance of this question has troubled, and is 
troubling, the minds of all conscientious workers in the 
cause. On the one hand, the kindergarten needs pat- 
rons for its very existence; on the other hand, the 
young cause of the kindergarten needs the diffusion of 


correct and pure ideas on the subject, — of ideas not 
dimmed by practices antagonistic to the spirit of the 
new education, nor tarnished by a mercenary regard for 
social follies. —Kindergarten Messenger. 


Tue True Epucation. — A large amount of costly 
and pretentious teaching fails dismally, for no other 
reason than because it is not directed to any knowledge 
of the mode of action of the organ to which the teacher 
endeavors to appeal; and mental growth, in many in- 
stances, occurs in spite of teaching rather than on ac- 
count of it. Education, which might once have been 
defined as an endeavor to expand the intellect by the in- 
troduction of mechanically-compressed facts, should now 


be defined as an endeavor favorably to influence a vital 
process; and, when so regarded, its direction should mani- 
festly fall somewhat into the hands of those by whom the 
nature of vital processes has been most completely stud- 
ied. In other words, it becomes neither more nor less than 
a branch of applied physiology; and physiologists tell us 
with regard to it, that the common processes of teaching 
are open to the great objection that they constantly ap- 
peal to the lower centers of nervous function, which 
govern the memory of, and reaction upon sensations, 


rather than to those higher ones which are the organs 


of ratiocination and of volition. Hence a great deal of 
what passes for education is really a degradation of the 
human brain to efforts below its natural capacities.— 
Pop. Science Monthly. 


AUXILIARY VERBS.—(IIL) 


OF THE USE OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS BY THE 
TRANSLATORS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY WILLIAM KINNE, 


14. The same auxiliary is used by our translators in 
different senses. 
Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven. 


Here shall with bind is a sign of subjective action, 
and may be omitted without injury to the meaning. 
The shall with be bound is a sign of future action. The 
use of shall as a sign of subjective action is very com- 
mon in the first part of hypothetical relative sentences. 


No man can enter into a strong man’s house, except he will 
first bind the strong man, and then he will spoil his goods, 


The first will is a sign of subjective action, — the 
second, of future action. 


For ye may [objective ability] all prophesy one by one, that 
all may (subjective action] iearn and may be comforted. 


15. Different auxiliaries are often used in the same 
sense,—or for the same purpose. 


If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother, — if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee two or three more, 


The same word is in one place translated shall hear, 
in the other, will hear. 


And shall not God avenge his own elect which ery day and 
night unto him, though he bear long with them? 1 tell you 
he will avenge them speedily. 


Here shall avenge in one place, and will avenge in 
another, translates one and the same word. 


He sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he might receive 
from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. — 
[Mark aii: 2. 

He sent a servant to the husbandmen, that they should give 
him of the fruit ot the vineyard.—[Luke xz: 10, 

That the Scripture might be fulfilled. 

That the Scripture should be fulfilled, 


The same set of words are in these two places, — 
John xix: 24 and 26,—translated by two different aux- 
iliaries. 

God hath given them a spirit of slumber, eyes that they 


should not see, and ears that they should not hear. 
Let their eyes be darkened that they may nul see. 


In these passages the same words are translated in 
one place should not see, and in the other may not see. 


I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye should be 
grieved, but that ye might know the love which I have more 
abundantly unto you. 

And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie, that they might be damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unrightousness. 

And they brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them.—[Mark z: 13. 

And they brought unto him also infants, that he might touch 

them.—[ Luke xviii: 15. 


16. Not unfrequently an auxiliary is used in one ex- 


pression and not used in another like expression. 
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Will ye that J release unto you the King of the Jews ? 

What will ye that J shall do unto him whom ye call the 
King of the Jews ? 

I beseech you, brethren, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, etc. 

And they besought him that he would not command them to 
go out into the deep. 

These things I command you, that ye love one another. 

For this is the message that ye heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another. 

Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be found 
faithful. But with me it is a very small thing that J should be 
judged of you or man’s judgment. 

What is my reward then? Verily that, when I preach the 
gospel, J may make the gospel of Christ without charge, that 
I abuse not my power in the gospel. 


But and if that servant say in his heart, My Lord delayeth 
his coming, and shall begin to beat the servants, etc. 


I will not send them away, lest they faint in the way. 


For I fear lest, when [ come, I shall not find you such as I 
would, and that J shall be found unto you such as ye would 
not, ... and lest, when I come again, my God will humble 
me among you and that J shall bewail many. 


Notwithstanding lest we should offend them, go thou to the 
sea, etc. 

17. It is very common in the English of our New 
Testament to find a past tense where ordinary usage re- 
quires a present tense. 

In Mark we find, “ What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?” In Luke these same Greek words are 
rendered, “ What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ?” 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into the harvest.—| Mutt. iz: 38. 
But in Luke x: 2,— 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he would 
send laborers into his harvest., 

But these things I say that ye might be saved. 

And ye will not come to me that ye might have life. 


For I have given you an example, that ye should do as Ihave 
done to you. ‘ 


Let not sin reign in your mortal body that ye should obey it 
in the lusts thereof. 


I magnify mine office, if by any means I may provoke to em- 
ulation them which are my flesh and might save some. 

The Greek verbs rendered may provoke and might 
save are both of the same mode and tense. 

It is not easy té point out a cause for this using of 
the past for a present tense. It is a usage by no means 
confined to King James’ translators, but is common 
enough to English writers both before and after their 
time. 


BE CHEERFUL. 


There is no one thing that will do more to make a 
well-qualified teacher successful than cheerfulness. As 
the cheerful mother will do much to make the home- 
sunshine and happiness in the home-circle, so the teacher 
who can be habitually cheerful will be very sure to have 
a pleasant, happy, and successful school. The Rev. Dr. 
Barbour well remarked, in a lecture before the Insti- 
tute at Montpelier, that the teacher should endeavor to 
enter her school as though she had just heard some 
pleasant news. But is not the reverse too often true ? 
Do not many teachers go to their daily work with a sad 
and dejected look,—or more than this, with a frowning 
countenance ? Some one has said of his early teacher, 
that he always reminded him of the old farmer’s al- 
manac which says in every line, “ Look out for a storm 
about this time,” and he might have added that the 
storm would far more surely come than that predicted 
by the almanac. A stern, morose, or gloomy teacher 
may secure certain results in school-work, but can hardly 
be a successful teacher in the truest and best sense. He 
may secure a forced obedience,—an obedience that will 
cease when the pressure is removed,—but it will not se- 
cure that cheerful submission to authority which comes 
from confidence in, and a desire to cotperate with the 
administrative power. He may secure correct recita- 
tion of lessons, but there will be none of that interest 
and attractiveness which will connect pleasant associa- 
tions with it and cause it to be reverted to with pleasure. 

The writer can recall to mind two teachers, whom he 
has often met in by-gone years, who were examples of 
the two classes. One waa a lady of great dignity of 
character and deportment, but always cheerful and 


pleasant. Her pupils yielded a cheerful and prompt 
obedience. To know her wishes, was sure to have them 
regarded. There were no sour looks, no frowning faces, 
no sharp words. Teacher and pupils were working in 
harmony; she leading the way with kind tones and 
cheerful countenance, they following with alacrity and 
joy. It was in all respects a pleasant and successful 
school. 

The other was a lady of superior accomplishments 
and a most thorough teacher; but she was stern, over- 
exacting, unyielding. Her curt and tart dictum must 
be obeyed. No smiling countenance or pleasant words 
cheered and animated her pupils, and she inspired no 
love for the school-room and its lessons. The recita- 
tions were formal and lifeless, and the pupils were evi- 
dently glad to get released from the domineering and 
exacting teacher,—and were very likely to throw off all 
thoughts of the lesson which they had learned under 
pressure and recited under arbitrary exaction. In both 
cases it could be seen that “As was the teacher, so was 
the school.” 

We would then urge teachers to cultivate and exhibit 
a cheerful countenance, and if they will they may be 
sure it will be reflected in all the youthful faces under 
their charge. We know very well how hard it is for 
the teacher to be always cheerful under all the trials 
and annoyances that beset her path, — but we also feel 
that a cheerful spirit and smiling countenance will tend 
greatly to lessen the trials and perplexities that come, 
or make the bearing of them more tolerable. 

CAWBER. 


IMPROVED METHODS IN EDUCATION. 


Report submitted to the New-York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Albany, July, 1878, by the Committee 
on Improved Methods in Education.” 


Your committee on Improved Methods in Education 
beg leave to report as follows: 

Believing that “Improved Methods in Education” 
is taken by many to mean some favorite way of pre- 
senting a given subject, or the devices used in teaching, 
which may more appropriately be called the machines 
of the school-room ; your committee, therefore, to guard 
such a partial and erroneous view, would state that in 
this report “ Methods in Education” is taken to mean 
the conducting of the work of education in perfect ac- 
cord with the constitution and laws of our being. 

The brief time assigned for this report renders an 
exhaustive analysis of the subject impossible. For this 
reason your committee deem it best to present a few 
propositions which define the foundation of “improved 
methods,” and indicate in some degree the course to be 
pursued by every true educator. Hence, we submit, the 
teacher should assume the following : 


1. That the human being is composed of body and 
mind; that the body is composed of an apparatus of 
organic life and an apparatus of animal life; that the 
apparatus of organic life is designed to construct and 
keep in repair every organ of the entire body ; that the 
apparatus of animal life is composed of two sets of or- 
gans,—the first set known as motor organs, and designed 
to place the various parts of the body in mechanical 
connection with each other, and the whole body in 
mechanical connection with the external world; the 
second set known as sensory organs, and designed to 
place the mind in conscious relation to the external 
world. 


2. That in developing the body and fitting it for its 
specific work, the apparatus of animal life must be re- 
garded as arranged so as to constitute a series of ma- 
chines designed each for a specific purpose, and capable 
of improvement through properly directed exercises. 
For example, the hand, composed of bones jointed to- 
gether, cartilages, ligaments, and muscles, with the 
nerves of motion as the motor-force, constitutes a most 


complex and adjustable machine, capable of improve- 


ment by exercise, and fitted to perform an almost end- 
less variety of mechanical connections with what is ex- 
ternal to the body. 

What is true of the motor-organs, as illustrated by 
the hand, is also true of the sensory organs. Each 
sense is a machine capable of improvement by exercise, 
and fitted also to place the mind in connection with one 
class of the contents of space. For example, the eye 
relates the mind to all the phenomena known under the 
head of light, including color, extension, etc.; the ear 
to all phenomena known under the head of sound; and 
so on with the other senses. 

3. That the mind is capable of standing consciously 
related to three classes of phenomena: 

First, To the phenomena growing out of the contents 
of space. In this case, the sensory organs of the body 
are the only instruments or machines through which 
the relations can be formed. 

Second, To the phenomena growing out of the con- 
tents of time. 

Third, To the phenomena growing out of the states 
or conditions of the mind itself, or out of the exercise 
of inherent and regulative energies which are awakened 
and modified by the consciousness of the contents of 
space given through the sensory organs. Under this 
head are included moral and spiritual experiences. 

4, That the apparatuses, both of organic and animal 
life, when placed in proper contact with the matter or 
substance with which they are intended to form connec- 
tion, are capable of putting forth simple energies 
through which this foreign matter is assimilated and 
made to minister to the growth and working-power of 
the various organs of the body. That in like manner 
the mind, when placed in proper contact with truth or 
mind-food, is capable of exercising simple energies known 
as faculties, through which this mind-food is assimilated 
and made to minister to the growth and working power 
of the mind. 

In harmony with this brief and hence necessarily 
imperfect outline ofthe constitution and laws of our 
being, your committee further submit that the teacher’s 
work consists chiefly in supplying his pupils with the 
conditions necessary for physical and mental growth, 
and that these conditions relate, in both cases, to food, 
exercise, and .rest, and have regard to kind, quantity, 
and quality ; and that to secure improved methods in 
doing this work, the teacher must follow substantially 
the course indicated under the following 


FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS: 


1. Words, either spoken or written, are simply symbols 
or instruments through which the mind records its con- 
sciousnesses for future use, and through which one mind 
can make known its consciousnesses and experiences to 
another mind. 

Hence it follows,— 

(a.) That the perception of objects must precede 
their names. 

(b.) That the perception of facts must precede the 
statement of causes, principles, or laws. 

(c.) That clear and distinct concepts must precede 
definitions. 

(d.) That a clear and distinct perception of the steps 
in a process must precede the statement of rules or 
formulas. 

(e.) That the meaning of words can only be extended 
as the experiences of the person using them is enlarged 
by the actual study of the realities which they represent. 


2. The mind must gain through the senses its knowl- 
enge of everything external to itself. 

Hence it follows,— 

(a.) That in every case where possible, the real 
things should be present to the sense when studied or 
taught. 

(6.) That, when the real thing cannot be present to 
the sense, as in geography and similar subjects, models 
should be used; and where this cannot be done, draw- 
ings and pictures should be used. 
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3. The mind perceives wholes first, then parts ; differ- 
ences, then similarities. 

Hence it follows,— 

(a.) That our perceptions of any object of study are 
at first vague and indefinite. 

(b.) That they are made distinct, definite, and com- 
prehensive by comparison, or the perception of differ- 
ences by which the whole is analyzed into its distinct 
parts or elements. 

(c.) That to study any subject it must be resolved 
into such parts or units as the mind can view in one act, 
or take in as a whole. 

(d.) That these parts or units vary in breadth or size 
according to the strength of the mind for which they 
are intended. 


4. The mind proceeds from the simple to the complex, 
from the known to the unknown, from the particular to 
the general. 

Hence it follows, that the pupil’s subjects of study 
should in all cases be arranged,— 

(a.) So that what is complex is preceded by the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. 

(b.) So that the unknown is made manifest through 
its relations to the known. 

(c.) So that a sufficient number of particulars must 
be examined before general propositions or statements 
are required, 


5. The mind is developed and strengthened in propor- 
tion to the effort put forth. 

Hence it follows, that the pupil must do every kind 
of work for himself. He must think, reason, perceive, 
investigate, and discover for himself; and he must also 
express in his own words his perceptions, thoughts, rea- 
sonings, investigations, and discoveries. 


6. The mind can exercise only a definite amount of 
energy at any one time. This amount increases only as 
the mind is developed. 

Hence it follows,— 

(a.) That the undeveloped mind, such as that of the 
child, can give attention to only one thing at a time. 

(o.) That in all explanations only one step should be 
presented at a time, and that that step should be held 
before the mind until it is so sharply defined that it re- 
quires but little energy to hold it while a new step is 
undertaken. 

(c.) That illustrations should be simple and familiar 
in order that the mental energy of the pupil may not 
be diverted from the very point illustrated. 


7. The mind teproduces its former states and experi- 
ences through the association of these states and experi- 
ences to what is now and here. 

Hence it follows, that the teacher should present sub- 
jects to his pupils in such a manner that principles and 
details are placed in relation, in the mind, to what will 
be now and here to the pupil when he wants to recall 
these principles and details. 


Finally, your committee submit that, while progress 
has been made in the past in developing better methods 
in teaching in the various grades of schools in our 
State, yet the work of improvement is only in its in- 
fancy, and hence vigorous and earnest effort will be re- 
quired for years to come to place teaching upon the 
foundation on which it should rest. Improved methods 
must, as in everything else, be the product of carefully- 
conducted experiments made by men and women who 
are capable of giving a clear and sharp analysis of the 
results of their experiments, and of formulating the 
laws which should guide in the act of teaching. 

Signed ir MacVicar, Chairman. 
(UN. T. Crarke. 


— Edward Everett said that the voices of American 
women were generally too high and harsh, and he ascribed 
this fact to the custom in schools of making the children 
“read too loud.” He would like to see placards in every 
school-room, containing Lear’s praise of Cordelia: 


‘‘ Her voice was ever soft, 


Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 


AN HALF DAY AT OXFORD. — (1) 


BY REV. J. ©. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


A few weeks since, it was my good fortune to be in 
England. It was my third visit to Fatherland, and it 
seemed to me that I ought not to be under the necessity 
of confessing that I had been in England three times 
and not seen its oldest seat of learning. I knew it was 
not term-time, and I should see nothing of the students, 
nor of the peculiar sort of life which must be going on 
in the old university city in term-time. But then, on 
the other hand, I should have an opportunity of wan- 
dering everywhere “ at my sweet will” about the place, 
perhaps pry into quiet old nooks and corners which I 
might not quite like to penetrate if curious eyes were 
looking on, and the boys be ready to smile at the curi- 
osity of their Yankee cousin prowling about these an- 
cient premises. I therefore made up my mind to go, 
quite sure that I should be amply repaid for the time 
and the money expended on this trip. 

AN OMNIBUS RIDE. 

Behold me, then, mounting to the top of an omnibus, 
which I take near St. Martins-in the-field, within a 
stone’s throw of my hotel, the Charing Cross, a short 
distance from Trafalgar Square. I have a special fond- 
ness for riding in this way through a great city, like 
London, and if I can mavage to find a seat by the side 
of an intelligent looking driver, I deem myself peculiarly 
fortunate. As one passes through almost any of the 
streets in the west of London, he sees buildings of va- 
rious characters, and used for all sorts of purposes, and 
he adds a good deal to his stock of information if he has 
a communicative “bus” driver with whom to converse. 
I learned the names and uses of quite a number of edi- 
fices which attracted my attention, in my three-quarters 
of an hour’s ride to the railway station where I proposed 
to take the cars for Oxford. Do you know, gentle 
reader, what “ Bank Holiday” in England is? If not, I 
cannot enter into a minute explanation, only saying 
that, on a certain Monday in August, all the banks are 
closed to allow their clerks, and the attachés in general, 
to have a day of cessation from their usual cares. The 
custom, which came into vogue a few years ago, of 
granting this privilege to those connected with the 
banks, has been extended, so that now it includes nearly 
all departments of labor of all kinds. In short, the day 
is as general a holiday as Christmas, or any other. And 
more than this, multitudes of people include in this period 
of relaxation the Saturday before the Monday to which 
[ have referred, and so secure three successive days of 
rest, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. It so happened 
that I went out to Oxford on Saturday, August 3d. 
Long trains of cars were coming and going in every 
direction, — people living in the city going into the 
country, and those living in the country taking the op- 
portunity to visit the city. Every body seemed to be 
happy and good-natured. At every station we dropped 
some of our passengers and picked up others. I hada 
good opportunity to see some of the always-delightful 
rural scenery of old England. I never tire of its green 
fields, its nicely-trimmed hedges, its picturesque cottages, 
its smiling villages, and the thrift and industry which 
meets one onevery side. The fifty miles’ ride from London 
to Oxford was accomplished before I was hardly aware of 
the distance over which I had traversed. Our train, with 
its cheerful load, dashed into the pleasant station, and 
in a moment I was on the platform and ready for my 
excursion through the old university city, anticipating 
much, happy that one of the long-cherished dreams of 
life was about to be realized, and that I was to move 
for a few hours, at least, amid scenes made memorable 
by the associations which gather about the names of 
some of England’s greatest scholars, statesmen, and 
divines. 

When we speak of the University of Oxford, it may 
be that many persons may think of our own colleges, 
where nearly all the buildings are brought within the 
same enclosure, or have been erected in close proximity 


to this enclosure. But this is not a correct idea. You 
get a better conception if you think of Harvard and 
Yale, and half a dozen other American colleges, col- 
lected together in one city of a hundred and seventy 
thousand inhabitants, some of the buiklings remote from 
others, and one college as independent in many respects 
of another as Brown University is of Amherst. I do 
not propose to indulge in dry statistics, unless the few 
figures that I may present shall be so regarded, but 
simply to tell what I saw, and how I was impressed 
therewith. As I left the station, the black clouds were 
gathering in the zenith, and by the time I had walked 
up the street a short distance the rain began to pour 
down as, in no other place I have ever seen, it does pour 
in England. I was glad to beat a hasty retreat into a 
venerable-looking book store, which was redolent of an- 
cient tomes, and reminded me a little of “ Burnham’s” 
old book store, as I remember it a good many years ago, 
in Cornhill, Boston. It seemed like dropping back into 
the middle ages, and it was not difficult, in imagination, 
to fancy I could see some Oxford “ Felton,” or scholarly 
undergraduates of centuries ago, poring over musty vol- 
umes, or delving into literary secrets too sacred to be 
scanned by vulgar eyes. 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OXFORD. 

In due time the rain held up, sufficiently to allow me 
to go on my way. The visitor is told that the best 
place from which to get “a bird’s-eye view” of Oxford 
is either from the “ Radcliffe Library” or the “Shel- 
donian Theater.” Without entering into a discussion 
of the metaphysical question of the power of choice in 
the human will,—for I certainly can recall no special 
reason why I should have chosen one of these places 
rather than the other,—I did select the “Sheldonian 
Theater,” and, directed by some official (I cannot tell 
what his title was), I clambered up to the octagon tower, 
and, as directed, looked through the eight windows 
from which one gets a “look out” upon the city which 
is spread out before the eye. Iam not going to at- 
tempt to describe the score or more colleges, the halls, 
the churches, the mansions, the green meadows, and 
the multitude of pleasing objects which met my eye. I 
gazed upon the panorama long enough to imprint upon 
my mind a picture which J can see, if I cannot make 
others see it. It must suffice to say that, in a general 
way, I saw some twenty-one colleges, embracing I know 
not how many distinct buildings, five “ halls,” the 
Cathedral, some twenty-seven churches and chapels, 
and what goes to make up the tout ensemble of a large 
city. Before leaving my “look out,” I took a hint 
which was conveyed in language not difficult to under- 
stand, in which the writer says, “ We venture to express 
the hope that the visitor will avoid the fate of hundreds 
of his predecessors, who have immortalized their folly 
in pencil-inscriptions on its walls.” Some wag has 
added this most appropriate motto: “ Nomina stultorum 
ubique locorum.’” As I pass down from the large, low 
room, used in the seventeenth century as the University 
Printing Office, to the story below, I notice an open 
door, through which I enter the “ Undergraduates Gal- 
lery,” from which is obtained a good view of the interior. 
One is surprised to learn that the theater will accommo- 
date from three to four thousand persons, for it cer- 
tainly does not look large enough to do that. The skill 
of Sir Christopher Wren was brought into requisition 
to produce this result. It was built by this famous ar- 
chitect in 1664-9, and is modeled after the theater of 
Marcellus at Rome. The expense of erection was met 
by Archbishop Sheldon, then chancellor of the univer- 
sity. The ceiling and walls are adorned with paintings, 
among which are portraits of the munificent donor of 
the building, whose name it bears, and of the allied sov- 
ereigns who were entertained at a grand banquet here in 
1814. Going down to the main floor I was met by my 
friend who had so courteously directed my way to the 
tower, who pointed out to me various things of interest 
which might have escaped my own observation. It was 


very silent now, and nothing broke the stillness of the 
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place, but the noise of our own footsteps as we walked 
over the floor. In the great literary festivals, however, 
which occur within these walls, what exciting scenes 
have been witnessed here. I have before me now, as I 
write, Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, and have read, 
with an interest such as I never read before, an extract 
from a letter dated, Fox Hew, July 6, 1839: “I went 
up to Oxford to the Commemoration, for the first time 
for twenty-one years, to see Wordsworth and Bunsen 
receive their degrees; and to me, remembering how old 
Coleridge inoculated a little knot of us with the love of 
Wordsworth, when his name was in general a by-word, 
it was striking to witness the thunders of applause, re- 
peated over and over again, with which he was greeted 
in the theater by the undergraduates and Master of 
Arts alike.” How easily can I imagine all that scene, 
since I have stood on the very spot where it was enacted. 
I sat down in the chancellor’s chair. Directly in front 
of where I sat, have stood some of the most eminent 
scholars of our own country, Bancroft, Everett, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and others, and received the degree of 
D.C.L. I presume I got as near to the reception of 
that degree myself as I ever shall. Bidding farewell 
to my courteous attendant, after having placed in his 
hand the required three pence, “a small fee” (the in- 
stitution, I suppose, is poor and needs aid), I departed. 

But I will reserve the account of further explorations 
to another letter; i. ¢., provided I have not wearied the 
patience of my readers by the length of this paper. 
Taking it for granted that I have not, they may expect 
to hear from me again. 


VARIETIES. 


— How to make a match safe: Soak the head of the 
match in water. 

— Sambo’s instructions for putting on a coat are: 
“First de right arm, den de left, and den give one gen- 
eral conwulsion.” 

— A pedlar, overtaking another of the fraternity on 
the road, exclaimed: “ Halloo! what do you carry ?” 
“ Patent medicines,” was the reply. “Good! You go 
ahead. I carry gravestones,” was the rejoinder. 

— A teacher in Greenock, during the Bible lesson, 
when speaking about Cain and Abel, asked one of his 
scholars: “ Where did Cain go after he killed Abel ?” 
“He went to bed, sir,” was the reply. ‘“ Went to bed! 
Where do you get that information ?” said the teacher. 
“It’s in the chapter, sir, that Cain, after he had killed 
Abel, went to the Land of Nod.” 

— The dinner-horn iz the oldest and most sakred horn 
thare iz. It iz set tew musik, and plays “ Home, Sweet 
Home” about noon. It has bin listened tew with more 
rapturous delite than ever any band haz. Yu kan hear 
it further than yu kan one ov Rodman’s guns. It will 
arrest a man and bring him in quicker than a sheriff’s 
warrant. It kan out-foot enny other noize. It kauzes 
the deaf tew hear and the dum tew shout for joy. Glo- 
rious old instrument! long may yure lungs last !—Josh 
Billings. 

— Shopkeeper to Commercial Traveler : “Can’t give 
you an order. Quite overstocked.” Traveler: “ Let 
me, at least, show you my samples.” Shopkeeper: 
“Spare yourself the trouble; I can’t look at them.” 
Traveler; “Then will you allow me to look at them 
myself? It’s three weeks since I have seen them.” 

—A Frenchman thinks the English language very 
tough. “ Dare is look out,” he says, “which is to put 
out your head and see; and look out which is to haul 
in your head not for to see, — just contraire.” 

— A countryman, fresh from the magnificent woods 
and rough clearings, was one day visiting the owner of 
a beautiful seat in Brooklyn; and walking with him, 


through a little grove, out of which all the under-brush 
had been cleared, paths had been nicely cut and graveled, 
and the rocks covered with woodbine, suddenly stopped, 
and admiring the beauty of the scene, lifted up his hands 
and exclaimed, “This I like; this is Nature, — with 
her hair combed.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


WHY “INVERT” AT ALL ? 

Mr. Editor :—Perhaps the following simple explana- 
tion may appear to you as possessing some merit, as our 
young children and backward scholars readily compre- 
hend the general principles of arithmetic, including 
fractions. We have nearly all our mathematical work 
formulated. A vulgar fraction is presented as an ex- 
pression Jor unfinished division; thus preparing the 
mind to understand its reduction to a decimal, and also 
to express the division by a fraction, by writing the 
divisor wnder the number to be divided. The axiom 
that both dividend and divisor may be multiplied, etc., 
by the same number, etc., is then developed in a unique 
and taking manner. The scholar is now qualifiea to 
comprehend nearly all the general operations of frac- 
tions, from addition to division by a decimal. 

4 


Any fraction multiplied by its denominator is reduced to 
an entire quantity. lf the divisor be multiplied, the dividend 
must also beanultiplied (principal 3). 


12/ 
234 22 
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Multiply both terms by the lowest common multiple of the 
denominators, The division by fractions and of fractions is 
thus reduced to division of simple numbers. 


The principle is equally applicable to division of dec- 


mals. 4/ 
3134) $28.5 
1.25) $114.00 
| 91.2 bushels. 
Multiply divisor by its denominator; multiply dividend 
also,—the multiplication shown by the assumed removal of 
decimal point. 


The addition of mixed numbers is readily compre- 
hended by young children and the backward, by the ap- 
plication of this axiom : 


S64) 


95644 


Divide new denominator by old to find how many times it 
has been increased; multiply numerator (dividend) by same 
number (principle 3). 


Deduction of common rule for division of fractions: 


2 _Dxa 
a H. H. Merritt. 
SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 24.—Find the value of x, y, and z, by quadratics, 
from ety+z= 7.... (1) 


(8) 
Wma. Hoover. 


Cubing (1) and subtracting (3), . . . . . (4) 
+ + 3a? (y+ 2) + 3yz (y+ + = 270. 
(y +2) + (y +2) + = 90. (5) 
Multiply (1) and (2), and subtracting (3), 

+ 27) + +2) + ye(y+2) = 74... (6) 
Subtracting (6) from (5), and dividing by (2), 
xyz = 8... . (7) a= —... (8) 
Substituting value of x in (1) and (2), and transposing, 
“t+ y=T—-z ... (9) +y? = 21-27... (10) 
Squaring (9), 4 y= 2%. (11) 
Subtracting (10) from (11), “° = 28—1424 22, (12) 
16 = 282 — 14z7 + 223... . (13) 
8 = 14z — 3... (14) 
= (z—2). (15) 22+4=72. (16) 
2—5z = —4. (17) @=4,orl, . . (18) 
Hence from equation (1) and (7), we get x =1, or 4; 
ax 2. Cc. B. 
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ProBLem 31.—Given, sin 74— sin 6 = sin 3}, to find 4. 
HENRY GUNDER. 


Sin 6 = sin (46—36); sin 76 = sin (46 4-34). Sub- 
stituting, we have 2 cos 46 sin 36 = sin 36. Whatever 
value of 6 satisfies this is a value of 6. If we put 36 = 7, 
this is accomplished; .. 36== aa. Also, dividing by 
sin 36, we have cos .. 46=>40; .. 
(2n + 4)a. Henry GuNDER. 


[Solved also by Wm. Hoover. ]} 


PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 67.—Determine the curve along which a 
given weight must descend in order to equilibrate with 
another ascending (1) over the are of the cissoid, and 
(2) over the arc of a given ellipse and hyperbola, 

P. Marz. 

Prosiem 68.—If the earth’s orbit be regarded as a 
circle, and a comet be supposed to describe round the 
sun a parabolic orbit in the same plane, show that this 
comet cannot continue within the earth’s erbit longer 
2 
j J. Morrison. 

Prostem 69.—A semi-circular hoop of uniform size 
and density is suspended by one end in such a manner 
as to move freely about the point of suspension: to de- 
termine its position when in equilibrium. 

F. P. Matz. 

Prositem 70.— Add together % of a yard, § of a 
yard, and 4, of a quarter. A. N. FELiows. 


ProsieM 71.—If a boy spend § of of his money, 
what part of ,°; has he left ? A. N. Feitiows. 


part of a year. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES FOR TEACHERS. 


Nineteenth Century (for September) : 
H. Greville’s Sketches of Prussian Life; W. R. S. Ralston. 
Ethical Philosophy and Evolution; Prof. W. Knight. 
Ceremonial use of Flowers; Miss Agnes Lambert. 
The Limits of Modern Art Criticism: Rev. 8. J. Tyrwhitt. 
Recent Literature; Prof. Henry Morley. 


Blackwood’s Magazine (for September) : 


French Home Life. 
Cyprus; from the Journal Notes of Lady Franklin. 


Macmillan’s Magazine ( for September) : 
William Cullen Bryant; E. 8. Nadal. 
Robert Schumann on Music and Musicians; Edmund Guerney. 
Unknown Graves in Cyprus; R. II. Horne. 
Recent Homeric Studies; Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 


Princeton Review (for September) : 
The Problem of the Human Will; H. Calderwood, LL.D. 
Art as an Interpreter of History; Prof. Henry Coppée. 
The Aim of Poetry; Principal Sharp. 
Foundations of Chance; Prof. John Venn. 
The Cost of a Landed Gentry; Arthur Arnold. 


Edinboro Review (for September) : 
Lecky’s England in the 18th Century. 
Origin and Wandering of the Gypsies. 
Primitive Property and Modern Socialism. 
M. Doudan’s Letters. 
Finlay’s History of the Servitude of Greece. 


London Quarterly Review (for July): 
Martin Joseph Routh. 
The English Woman at School. 
The Block in the House of Commons. 
Catherine of Russia, 
The People of Turkey. y 


The British Quarterly Review (for July): 
Taine’s Philosophy of Art. : 
Ethies of Evolution, 
Future Punishment. 
Recent History of the Burials Question. 
The Later Greek Nation. , 


The Westminster Review (for July) : 
The TTouse of Lords. 
Mythology and Religious Worship of the Ancient Japanese. 
The Saracens in Italy. 
George Elliot as a Novelist. 
The Peasants of our Indiau Empire. 
Russia Abroad and at Home, 


Atlantic Monthly (for October) ; 
Home-Life of the Brook-Farm Association. 
History; R. H. Stoddard. 
The Parson’s Horse-race; Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The Relations of Labor and Capital; E. B. Bigelow. 
The Meaning of Music; Richard Grant White. 
Contributors’ Club. 


Popular Science Monthly, Supplement (for September) : 
Africa and the Africans; Edward W. Blyden. 
Helas and Civilization; Prof. Grant Allen. 
Results of the English Arctic Expedition, 1875-6. 
A New Crater in the Muon; Richard A. Proctor. 
Curious Animal Aversions. 

The Sanitarian Monthly (for October) : 

Sunlight and Solarization in Health and Disease. 


_ [Solutions also by H. Gunder and J. H. W.] 


Intervention of Physicians in Education. : 
Heating and Ventilation of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH. 


We rode through the gate of the Notch, where the heart 
Of the mountain is cleft in twain, 
And pitying Nature has covered the rift 
And draped it with forests again. 
Through all the night long the dark rain-clouds to earth 
Their murmuring burden had borne,— 
Through all the night long still a mantle of gloom 
The mountains and valleys had worn. 
But the morning dawned; o’er the mountain's crest 
Had the golden sun looked down 
And glittered each leaf like a new-born star, 
From the base to the mountain's crown, 
Save by the green walls that on each side rose 
Bent the blue sky o'er, unchecked, 
Fit dome for the grand cathedral pile, 
With God for the Architect, 
Soon we reached the crags where the trestle-bridge 
With its gossamer links are wed, 
As the opening seam of the jagged rocks 
Is sewed with an iron thread. 
As we left the pass, still the mountain-peaks 
Rose clear upon our view, 
Till they formed a girdle around our path, 
Then opened to let us through. 
With many a lingering gaze we turned 
Still a backward glance to throw, 
For all too soon from the grand old heights 
We passed to the plains below. 
Yet | know that the vision shall come again 
On a higher plane of thought; 
I know that the night of fear and gloom 
Will somewhere shade my lot; 
Yet over the mountain-tops the beams 
Of the Sun of Faith shall roll, 
And flood with the golden light of hope 
All the uplands of the soul. 


Salem, Sept. 11, 1878. 


THE PLANETS, FOR OCTOBER. 


BY BERLIN. H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are made for the latitude 
of Boston, and are expressed in Boston mean or clock time. 


VULCAN, 


This planet was discovered July 29, 1878, by Professor Wat- 
son, of Ann Arbor, Mich., while temporarily located at Sepa- 
ration, Wyoming Territory, for the purpose of observing the 
total solar eclipse. Prof. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., 
also saw, at the same time, an unknown body near the sun, 
presumed to be the same one seen by Professor Watson. It 
is believed that these astronomers have discovered the intra- 
mercurial planet which the French astronomer, Lescarbault, 
claimed to have observed while it was making a transit across 
the sun’s dise in 1859. Leverrier believed in the existence of 
an intra-mercurial planet, named it Vulcan, and from the ir- 
regularities in the orbital-motion of Mercury, calculated its 
orbit. 

Profs. Watson and Swift are experienced observers, both 
having won their fame by patient and successful observation 
of the heavens. We believe that the former ranks first in the 
discovery of asteroids, and is even now engaged upon prepara- 
tion for a fresh assault upon the planetary hosts, hoping soon 
to find a planet beyond Neptune, in the existence of which he 
firmly believes, as does also the latter. It is probable that it 
will be a long time (if ever) before Vulcan’s elements and or- 
bit will be known; being so near the Sun that he can only be 
seen while in transit or during a solar eclipse. 


MERCURY. 


Mercury is so close to the Sun that he is seldom seen. It is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the civilized inhabitants of the 
globe have never seen and known him. This seems hardly 
probable when we consider that about six times each year he 
is visible to the naked eye, from a few minutes to about two 
hours at atime. He is brightest, and generally visible at or 
near the time of his greatest elongation from the Sun; that 
is, when his angular distance is greatest. This distance can 
never exceed 29°, and may be as little as 16°, A telescope of 
very limited power will show the phases of Mercury when 
brightest, being at that time either slightly gibbous or crescent, 
according as the planet is east or west of the Sun. He was 
brightest Sept. 28, and rises Oct. 1 at 44.°40m., morning,—1h. 
17m. before the sun, and 17 minutes after the beginning of 
twilight,—at a point about 8° north of where the Sun will 
rise. He will not be visible again until December. 

VENUS. 

Venus is a morning st@r at present, remaining such until 
Dec. 5. She, as well as Mercury, presents all the phases seen 
in the Moon, and in the same order of succession, when viewed 
with a telescope of very moderate power. As she is now near 
Superior conjunction, she shows a large gibbous phase, or is 
nearly “full”? as we apply that term to the Moon. 


: _ is not very favorably situated for observation, rising as 
ollows: 


Oct. 5, 4h. 45m. morning. Oct. 20, 5h. 22m. morning. 
Oct.10, 4 58 Oct. 25, 5 32 
Oct. 15, 6. 4} “ Oct. 30, 5 44 “ 


She is moving eastward past the stars, and until the Sth will 


be in the constellation Leo; afterward in Virgo. She will be 
5° north of the first magnitude star Spica (a Virginis), Oct. 24; 
and near the Moon Oct. 25, about 7° north of the Moon. 
MARS. 
Mars is a morning star, having been in conjunction with the 
Moon Sept. 18. Hence he will be best situated for observation 
during the latter part of the month, rising as follows: 


Oct. 15, 5h. 30m. morning. 
Oct. 20, 5 27 
Oct. 25, 5 “ 


He moves eastward, throughout the entire month, In the 
constellation Virgo, being 3° north of Spica Oct. 27. He will 
be 6° north of the Moon Oct. 25, 


JUPITER, 


Jupiter is an evening star, and is the most brilliant object 
in the evening sky. He is moving eastward near the eastern 
limit of the constellation Sagittarius the Archer, setting as 
follows: Oct. 6, 11h. 38m. evening. 

Oct. 15, 11 1 
Oct. 25, 10 26 ” 

He is very near the Moon Oct. 4, being less than the Moon’s 
apparent diameter north of her; also, Oct. 31, being still nearer 
than on the 4th. Venus is the only planet which ever excels 
Jupiter in brilliancy, and at the time of maximum brilliancy 
of each, Jupiter is the brighter. 

He presents a splendid and enticing field for the amateur 
observer. The ever-varying phenomena of his four large 
moons and his belts are very interesting. His satellites may 
be seen with a good opera-glass; indeed, some claim to have 
seen the two outer ones with the naked eye. They are always 
arranged in a nearly straight line with the planet’s center. 
Sometimes all of them will be seen on the east or west side of 
Jupiter; sometimes two on each side, or three on one side and 
one on the other; or perhaps one or two may be invisible to- 
gether for some hours, 

Perhaps the best time during the month for observing some 
of the characteristic phenomena of this wonderful system will 
be on the evening of Oct. 9, from 7h. 7m. eve. to 10h. and 46m. 
eve. At 7h. 7m. eve. the first satellite begins a transit across 
Jupiter’s disc, and with small telescopes seems to disappear at 
his eastern limb; larger ones being able to follow it in its 
course across the disc. At 8h, 26m. eve. its shadow crosses 
the eastern limb, following the course of the satellite, and may 
be seen with a telescope of two-inch aperture. At 9h. 27m. 
eve. the satellite emerges from the western limb, and its 
shadow 1h.19m. later. At 10h. 46m. eve. the satellites will 
occupy the following relative positions. The first, close to the 
western limb, its apparent motion being from the planet; the 
second, three times as far east as the first was west, and ap- 
proaching the planet; the third, twice as far east as the sec- 
ond and moving from Jupiter; while the fourth will be almost 
at its greatest eastern distance, being about four times as far 
away as the third, and quite stationary. 

SATURN. 


Next to Jupiter, Saturn is the most interesting and brilliant 
object in the evening sky, as he was brightest Sept. 22. He is 
an evening star and is east of Jupiter 60°, being very near the 
eastern boundary of the constellation Aquarius, and having 
an apparent westward motion. He passes the meridian as 
follows: Oct. 5, 11h. Om. evening. 

Oct. 15, 10 18 
Oct. 25, 9 36 

Although Saturn has eight moons, the phenomena which 
are common to Jupiter's satellites can only be witnessed once 
in seven anda half years,—next, in the fall of 1884. A good 
telescope of two and a half inch aperture will show five of the 
larger moons, and we think a good opera-glass will show the 
two largest, —Titan and Japetus, —during the first nights of 
October. Saturn is prominently distinguished from the rest 
of the solar system by being encircled with three rings, which 
bathe the planet in a perpetual shower of reflected sunlight. 
It requires a telescope of three-inch aperture to show the rings 
well, but a smaller one will do. He is near the moon Oct. 9, 


being 7° south. 
URANUS. 


At present Uranus can be seen with the aid of a good opera- 
glass; though when brightest he can be just seen with the 
naked eye, appearing a8 a star of the sixth magnitude. At 
present he is about 44° east and 1° 24’ south of the first-mag- 
nitude star, Regulus, in the handle of the sickle in Leo, rising 
as follows: Oct. 5, 3h. 40m. morning. 

Oct. 20, 2 45 7 ’ 
Oct. 30, 1 7 


NEPTUNE. 
Neptune, though the most distant of the planets, has been 
distinctly seen with a telescope of three-inch aperture. By 
knowing the exact position of the plant a smaller instrument 
will show him, and a very powerful telescope is needed to 
show adisc. He is moving westward near the middle of the 
constellation Aries, and passes the meridian as follows: 


Oct. 5, 1h. 34m. morning. 
Oct. 20, 34 
Oct. 80, 11 49 

Penn Yan, N. Y., Sept., 1878. ad 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature, He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at breyity. The pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE LEIGH TYPE IN WASHINGTON, 
FOR FOREIGN-BORN AND NATIVE CHILDREN, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

A few weeks ago, one of the primary teachers in Washing- 
ton, Miss E. C. Weightman, spoke of two French girls who en- 
tered one of the first (lowest) grade schools for the purpose of 
learning the English language by means of this type. She said 
of their progress, “* Why, they went like lightning; they went 
JAying, till in a few months they could talk and read well, and 
take their proper place in the grammar schoal.’”’ In asking for 
the particulars, it was my desire that she would write just as 
she spoke; but how few ladies, with pen in hand, will write as 
they talk; this is true of men also. Her statement is dated 
Sept. 21, 1878, and is best given in her own words: 


“They were girls who were not at all back ward in their 
studies for their ages, — 12 and 14, — but were sent to the pri- 
mary school because it was thought that the sounds taught in 
that grade would be of the same benefit in teaching them to 
yronounce, as it was to the little girls in learning to read. 

vents proved how well-founded was this theory. As soon as 
they mastered the sounds, they had laid a firm foundation on 
which the complex structure of our language rose with wonder- 
ful ease and rapidity. When they entered the school they did 
did not know one word of English; in four months they talked 
readily, although of course with an accent. The work of the 
sounds was 80 well accomplished that they were transferred 
into the higher grade, where they belonged by right of their 
superior scholarship. It was about this time that I saw and 
conversed with one of them. She had in her hand a novel that 
[did not think particularly instructive, ard 1 commenced talk- 
ing to her about it, and advised her to leave such books alone 
while she was at school. She of course declined my advice, 
but we had quite a talk on the subject, during which | had not 
the least difficulty in understanding her, and was astonished 
when her teacher told me what I have just repeated. You see 
she not only talked well, but was able to read and enjoy an 
American novel. 

**Ttseems to me that this isa pretty fair test of what your sys- 
tem could accomplish in teaching foreigners our language; and 
wonder it is not more frequently applied to that purpose, As 
to its efficacy in helping our own children to learn reading rap- 
idly, that has been proved in our Washington schools beyond 
dispute. I have myself taught classes of from sixty to ninety 
children, of ages varying from six to nine, and they have 
learned to read with an interest and ease that I think was ex- 
tremely rare, if not altogether unknown, under the old labori- 
ous systems. I think a first-grade teacher could not be found in 
Washington. who would resign the sounds for the letters with- 
out a struggle; and not one who, if forced to do so, could after- 
ward bring her school forward with the rapidity she can now. 
For my own part, as I have looked around on my school of con- 
tented, happy little children, 1 have often felt inclined to call 
down blessings on the man who has done so much toward 
forming that royal road to learning, the existence of which 
our grandfathers denied.” 


ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


(The following incident in the life of President Lincoln was read by a 
pupil in one of the Border City schools, Fall River, Mass., at the annual 
examination, and appeared to be thoroughly appreciated by visitors pres- 
ent, who were among the victims of the habit,—that was not Lincoln's.) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

before he moved to Springfield, was postmaster in asmall West- 
ern town. The office was poor, and Lincoln was poorer than 
the office. It was known that he was very “‘ hard up,” and it 
was also known that the Washington agent was in town to col- 
lect the little sum due the general postoffice. A friend, think- 
ing Lincoln might be embarrassed, came down to the office to 
loan him the sum nec®ssary to meet the demand. Lincoln 
thanked him, and said he did not need any loan. While the 
two were talking, the gentleman came in. The sum due was 
less than $100. Lincoln went to his desk and took out an old 
stocking, and turned the coin on the table. It was counted 
out, and met the demand exactly. Well it might; for it was 
not only the exact amount due, but tlhe identical money itself 
that Lincoln had taken in, — old-fashioned Rix dollars, pista- 
reens, sixpences, old-fashioned cents, and all, were there. ‘“‘I 
never use money that belongs to other people,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln; and that resvlution did much toward making him Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES FOR TEACHERS. 


French Memoirs; Junius Henri Browne. Appleton’s, Oct. 
Consolation for the Nervous; Geo. M. Beard. " = 
The Csardas; Fanny Foster. 

The Science of Ed.; Anna C. Brackett. Jour. Spec. Phil., Jan. 
Spencer's Definition of Mind; W. James. ” “ 
Hegel on Symbolic Art; W. M. Bryant. 
Science in the English Schools. Pop. Sci. Monthly, Sept. 
Astron. History of World; Danl. Vaughn. 


Genealogy; John Amphlett. “ “ 
An Infant’s Progress in Language; F. Pollock. “ " 
Sketch of Prof. O.C. Marsh; G. B. Grinnell. pe * 
Origin of Fruits; Grant Allen. “ “. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed Tuesday, at 100%. 

— An International Peace Congress is sitting in Paris. 

— The Mexican government has ordered a large military 
force to the Rio Grande frontier. 

— The Mexican Congress met on the 16th. 

— President McMahon and Madame la Présidente have sent 
a thousand dollars in aid of our yellow-fever sufferers. 

— The United States and France and England have settled 
their difficulties concerning the Newfoundland fisheries. 

— The German Parliamentary Committee of 21, having the 
bill against the socialists in charge, have amended it in favor 
of freedom. 

— Cotopaxi is in astate of violent eruption beyond what has 
been known for many years. 

— Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, LL.D., who died on the 27th 
of September, at Beverly, was the Chancellor of Brown Univer- 
sity, and one of the leading men of Massachusetts. Our alma 
mater loses one of her most gifted and devoted sons. 

— The death is announced of the veteran Orientalist, M. 
Garcin de Tassy. He was born at Marseilles, in 1794, became 
a pupil of Silvestre de Sacy, and was appointed professor of 
Hindustani at the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. He 
is, perhaps, best known by his annual report on the state 
of Hindustani literature, of which a summary has often been 
given. 

— Foreign Internationalists are to be expelled from France. 

— London advices state that war_is considered inevitable 
between England and Afghanistan, on the frontier of north- 
west India. 

— Gilmore is enthusiastic over the musical success of his 
band in Europe, especially in Germany, and the band returns 
free of any debt. 

— Gen. Sir Thomas Uddleton Biddulph, keeper of Queen 
Victoria's privy purse, died on Sept. 29. He had been con- 
nected with the Queen’s household for twenty-seven years. 

— Miss Susan Clary, principal of a mission school at Pre- 
toria, Transvaal Republic, South Africa, died on Aug. 3. She 
was the daughter of John Clary, of Conway, Mass. and for 
fourteen years a teacher in Mount Holyoke Seminary. 


One of the most valuable features of the last report 
of the Commissioner of Education, is the historical sketch 
of the common-school system of each State and territory. 
These summaries have been prepared by persons compe- 
tent for the work, and cover the whole period of colonial, 
territorial, and State legislation. The following sub- 
_ jects are treated, and we give them for the benefit of 

those seeking for the information which has been gath- 
ered up from so many sources at a vast expenditure of 
time and labor: School Administration; History of 
Elementary Instruction; City School Systems; School 


-|Missionary Boards ; 


Supervision; Training of Teachers; Secondary Instruc- 
tion; Superior Instruction; Scientific and Professional 
Schools ; Special Education. 


Tue first annual meeting of the Illinois Social Science 
Association will be held in Chicago, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Oct. 3 and 4. To all members of the Association, 
and all persons interested in the various social questions 
represented by the six departments of Philanthropy, 
Education, Sanitary Science, Domestic Economy, Gov- 
ernment, and Art, a cordial invitation is extended. The 
committee on “Topics, Papers, and Discussions” re- 
port the following list of subjects, which will form the 
basis of essays and discussion: The Relation of Social 
Science to Religion; Club Work; Women’s Industries ; 
Women in Public Schools; Chemistry of Food; The 


| Value and Dangers of Personal Leadership in Social 


Movements; Higher Education of Women; Foreign 
Domestic Economy; Philan- 
thropy; The Potential Mood; Domestic Service in the 
United States; Music ; Art; Evolution of Thought. 
This Association, only one year old, now numbers over 
four hundred members; Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert is president, and 8. A. Richards, secretary. 


In our last issue we published illustrated articles of 
the two high-school buildings recently dedicated at Prov- 
idence and Cleveland. The coincidences are interesting. 
The two cities, having the same population, have erected 
these fine buildings of nearly the same size and cost, 
and opened them for school purposes on the same day, 
with dedicatory exercises. Both cities emphasize the 
importance of the high school as an essential part of 
the common-school system, and show the strength of 
public sentiment in the unanimity of the people in 
erecting so durable and costly structures. Both, in ar- 
chitectural design, have sacrificed unity and centrality 
to general ornamentation. No one feature stands out 
prominently as the piece de resistance of the eye and 
thought, and to which all other parts are subsidiary. 
The interior plans of both have excellent features of 
lighting, heating, and ventilation in common, and in 
the general arrangement of school-rooms, and their ac- 
cessories, have shown commendable wisdom, in that the 
thoughts of our best experts are herein expressed. There 
is one point of great practical interest about which we 
are not fully informed in respect to each, and that is 
the provision made with reference to libraries, maps, 
apparatus, etc. The great desideratum for teachers is 
not fine gables, gothic windows, or costly towers, but a 
teacher’s outfit, which will enable him to use the grand 
exteriors to the best possible advantage. What we 
would most like, is the expression of the highest wisdom 
and the noblest thought in all that relates to the inner 
furnishings of the school in libraries of reading and ref- 
erence, in apparatus, not showy but substantial, and in 
all other accessories which the wise teacher may use in 
making well-trained scholars in our public schools. 


Ir is not possible to overestimate the importance of 
correct mental and moral education. We congratulate 
the practical teachers upon the high character of their 
mission in their several spheres of labor. To train the 
young to think wisely and feel the influence of truth 
and duty, is to galvanize the forces of human society, to 
unfold the elements of power which will continue to op- 
erate for good or evil, in accordance with the character 
of the training. As we contemplate the influence of 
the wise teacher, and the opportunities he has to mould 
the coming generation, we cannot but be deeply in ear- 
nest in urging upon every one to do the best work in 
his power. Remember that every mind committed to 
your training has the capacity and ability for improve- 
ment, and as it grows older it demands increase,—new 
wants arise, and these must be supplied by the invent- 
ive power resulting from mental and moral culture. 


The present condition of our country demands that the 


education should cultivate every mind and heart, and 
sow the seeds of wisdom therein. The rank and poison- 
ous weeds of idleness and vagabondism are already 
too deeply rooted in the land, and the duty is pressing 
upon every lover of his country to arouse himself to the 
work of resisting these evils by immediate action. 
Every uncultured mind is an element of discord, and 
the necessity for higher mental and moral culture was 
never greater than now. 


Ir the American Institute, at its late meeting, had 
done nothing more than to enunciate and endorse the 
resolutions we append, it would be entitled to the high- 
est regard of educators. We are now far enough re- 
moved from the time and place to discuss the principles 
fairly, and we publish them that educators may con- 
sider, criticise, and re-affirm, by doctrine and act. We 
especially desire that the press, as well as the profession, 
should consider these clear utterances of truth, on which, 
as we believe, as foundation-stones, our American ed- 
ucational structure rests. Are the foundations sound ? 


1. That the possession by the child of a nature susceptible of 
education is, of itself, conclusive of the child’s right to such 
education. 

2. That every child born into American citizenship has the 
inalienable right to such an education ‘as will prepare him to 
meet its duties and obligations; and to secure the child in the 
enjoyment of this right, the entire property of the State is 
under a mortgage; and it is the bounden duty of the adminis- 
tration of every State to recognize this obligation. 

3. That inasmuch as it is the imperative duty and para- 
mount interest of the State to provide educators for ail its cit- 
izens, it is, as a consequence, the right of the State to see that 
the necessary education, thus provided, be universally en- 
joyed. 

4. That a State has a right to demand of its rulers that they 
be so educated that they may be qualified to govern wisely for 
the development of every interest touching its morals, its hap- 
piness, and its prosperity; and that, in a free government, 
where the people are the rulers, the State has a supreme right 
to exact the education of all who are born into the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

5. That the early recognition of these fundamental prin- 
ciples by the people of New England; places these States under 
sacred obligation to see that they are ever effectively defended ; 
and we, as educators, on this occasion, as rare as our present 
standpoint is elevated, do hereby pledge ourselves to the main- 
ee of our American system of public education in its 
integrity. 

6. That we believe that the cause of universal education, so 
wisely commended by Washington, is as impregnable as this 
granite mountain which bears his name. 


HAS SHE FAILED? 


We strolled into “No.5” of the Hickory street 
grammar school-house in a hot July afternoon. Before 
the door stood the mistress of ceremonies, occupied in 
developing American raw material into American citi- 
zenship. Judging from a somewhat careful inspection, 
we should say the material was at the average grade of 
the average New-England city, every civilized clime and 
nationality being represented, with a sprinkling of 
young Chinese “princes” and Japanese “noblemen.” 
But, just then, our little architect of Republican citi- 
zenship was at a dead-lock. In front of her wriggled 
little “ Patsy,” the evil genius of the school, hung on 
wires, every joint and muscle, hair and eye-winker, 
wriggling “on its own hook,” to the infinite delight of 
all the fun-loving youngsters in range of his gyrations. 
Over there, in the northwest corner, sulks “ Pompey,” 
a young American citizen of African descent, via “old 
Virginia,” as grouty and glum as if he pondered the 
wrongs of his race for the last two centuries. At the 
center of operations, with face whittled down to the 
keenness of a sharp-set razor, bolt upright, with a devil 
in his eye, towered long-legged “Sam,” the promising 
sprout of the shrewdest horse-jockey in town; apt at 
his lessons, but a creature too deep in his mischief for 
“any fellow to find out,” even though the “fellow” were 
“woman in the school-room.” And at the opposite 
angle, filling her seat with a great spread of frowsy 
hair, freckles, and unwashed finery, lolled big Laura, 
sole daughter of a Teutonic sire; while near enough 
for all purposes of young feminine friskiness, like a lost 
ray of sunshine trying to escape from a dark room, flashed 
little Amy, the last new scholar sent in by her Canuck 


operative parents, who are terribly annoyed that they 
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cannot “work” her in the mills instead of giving her 
twenty weeks of school. 

What with the “conflict of the ages” and national- 
ities, this afternoon evolution of the races, our poor 
schoolmistress stood like the old-style figure of “ Patience 
on’a monument, smiling at Grief.” Right lovely she 
certainly was; of good blood and culture; a faithful 
member of the ‘church ; a dutiful deughter; possibly 
beloved by somebody whe was hard at work to relieve 
her from this purgatory; doing her little best to work 
out the radical problem of American civilization on a 
salary of $450 per year, with sweeping fires of criticism 
from the press, drawing-room, and pulpit thrown in. 
We sat out the afternoon, saw a good deal that merci- 
fully was witholden from her weary eyes, and, walking 
home, pondered the question, “ Has She Failed ?” 

Half a dozen great religious journals, within the last 
few weeks, have very positively asserted that she, and 
all the like of her, have failed “The common school 
has failed!” comes down to us in thunder tones, and 
out of a cloud-land of judgment, from these hallowed 
precincts. It teaches too much religion, and even dares 
to use the Bible as a reading-book! shouts No.1. It 
educates Patsy and Pompey and Sam and their “affin- 
ities” in school-room deviltry, “out of their sphere,” 
groans No. 2. It doesn’t send out the average Yankee 
boy at fourteen (what no boy of any nation ever was) 
an expertin “industrial training,” chimes in No. 3. It 
casts the spiritual nature into a slough of abominations, 
responds the good old Pope, from across the water; and 
Bishop McQuade intones “Amen.” And soon. Each 
differs from the other in the special location of the fail- 
ure; their testimonies are apt to conflict; but they all 
come to the same melancholy ending, — “ The common 
school has failed, and must be reconstructed from the 
bottom according to our new patent.” 

Yet it is difficult to see why Mr. Bob Ingersoll and 
the orators of the Lake Pleasant “Reform” Camp- 
meeting, cannot walk out of the churches of each de- 
nomination of Christians represented by those oracular 
“organs,” any Sunday morning, and prefer the same 
charge. The parsons and the churches stand before 
the people in America, on precisely the same ground as 
the teachers and the schools, so far as the results on 
their hearers and disciples are concerned. Both are 
the work of the American people, acting in perfect free- 
dom ; doing the best known to them as practicable to 
be done, under the circumstances, to elevate the average 
American into the ideal man. We suppose they all 
make a great many mistakes; grope their way through 
twilight realms of spiritual uncertainty, and are never 
sure of immediate results. Certainly the church and 
the religious press, so far, have achieved no such over- 
mastering success here in the United States as justifies 
them in throwing stones at the windows of the common 
school-house. With two hundred and fifty years free 
swing at the people, they have neither been able to pre- 
vent the most terrible civil war of modern times, nor 
curb the insanity for wicked speculation, nor make New 
York a paradise, or Washington a forecourt of Heaven ; 
not even been able always to hold their own bishops 
and deacons and “ pillars” back from the most vulgar 
and violent phases of very commonplace sin. That is 
just what friend’ Bob and the Lake Pleasant orators of 
all sexes are crying out in a shrill twang, like a cracked 
fife at a country-training. 

But when these religious organs reply, “ We work 
in the face of the one radical difficulty in this lower 
world ,— the free will of wicked and foolish men, — we 
accept the defence. We do not excuse the churches 
and the sacred editors from doing their utmost to per- 
suade men to humble their wicked and foolish wills to 
accordance with the will of God; but we understand 
the realm of the labors on spiritual and mental material 
is not the realm of mathematical certainties and natural 
forces. If Smith and Wessen’s new machinery is per- 
fectly adjusted, there can be no failure in the revolver 
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that comes forth from their shop. But let the parson 


be St. Paul himself, or the schoolmistress the flower of 
all Christian civilization of old Massachusetts, yet, 
Patsy and Sam and Pompey and the girls .aforesaid, 
have each a power given them to hold all this at bay 
till the end of time. And just now these religious or- 
gans are hotly discussing the question if they have not 
the power to do this forever, even to baffle God Al- 
mighty himself through ages of infinite wickedness. 

We know that our dear little schoolmistress in No. 5 
has toiled there, through sun and shadow, these ten 
years; has sent up some five hundred children, of “all 
sorts and conditions,” into the grades above, with rather 
more than usual success; has kept her temper, so that 
her smile is like a sunrise; has not lost her power of 
lying awake half a night and crying over the obduracy 
of poor Patsy and Sam and all the rest of them; that 
now the older ones begin to come back to call upon her, 
and she sees that a good deal of good seed she thought 
gobbied up by the foul birds of the school-room, has 
struck a vital spot and borne much fruit. We know she 
is a whole-souled, well-trained American woman; work- 
ing under the direction of a dozen of the wisest and 
best men and women of the city; doing better work 
every year, and praying without ceasing for grace to do 
better. So we conclude she has not failed, though she 
does read a little of the Bible to her uneasy flock every 
school-morning; does not turn out experts of fourteen 
years for the counting-rooms, the mills, and the farms; 
does finally get into the head of Fraulein Freckleface 
and Mademoiselle Kanuck to make an effort to rise 
above their “present sphere” of untidy, uncombed, 
rowdy girlhood ; does succeed in spoiling a good horse- 
jockey in Sam, and sprouting a scientific professor. 
She succeeds and fails in the same way the American 
common school succeeds and fails; just as the American 
church, American good society, American politics, Amer- 
ican business,—all things distinctly American, succeed 
and fail; a good deal of pretty lamentable failure all 
round, but, on the whole, a people in 1878 of 40,000,000, 
a good deal ahead of the crowd of 20,000,000 that 
wrestled with the giant of republicanism in our boy- 
hood. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


OcTOBER 6. 

Church Days: The following are holy days in the church: 
St. Faith or Fides; Virgin and her companions; Martyrs of the 
Fourth Century; St. Bruno; Confessor; Founder of the Car- 
thusian Monks. 

Born: Edward V. of England, 1470. Dr. John Key, founder 
of Caius College, Cambridge. Louis Phillippe, King of France, 
1773, Paris. Madame Jenny Lind Goldsmidt, Stockholm, 1821. 

Died : Charles the Bald, king of France, 1775. Charles X., 
king of France, 1836. 

OCTOBER 7. 

Born: William Lord, archbishop of Canterbury, 1573. 

Died: Charles III., the Simple, king of France, 929. An- 
tonio Sacchini, composer, 1786. Dr. John Brown, founder of 
the Brunonian system of medicine, 1788. Dr. Thomas Reid, 
eminent Scotch metaphysican, 1796. Edgar Allen Poe, died 
at Baltimore, 1849. He was born Jan. 7, 1811. 

OcTOBER 8. 


Rienzi, the Tribune of Rome, was assasinated, 1354; on his 
life and actions Sir E. B. Lytton’s romance was founded. 

Judicial combat between a man and a dog, on the Isle Notre 
Dame, Paris, 1361. 

Elizabeth Cromwell, the Lady Protectress and widow of 
Oliver, died 1672. 

Born: Dr. John Hadley, dramatist, London, 1711. 

Died : Sir Richard Blackmore, poet, 1729. Vittorio Alfireri, 
great tragic dramatist of Italy, Florence, 1803. Charles Four- 
ier, socialist, Paris, 1837. 

OcTOBER 9. 

St. Dionysius or Denis, bishop of Paris, and his companions, 
martyrs, 272. 

Marriage of Louis XII. and Princess Mary of England, 1514. 

Michael Cervantes, author of Don Quixote, born, 1547. 

Died ; Pope Clement, II., 1047. Claude Perrault, architect, 
1688. Dr. James Johnson, medical writer, 1845, 


OcTOBER 10. 


West, painter, 1738. Rev. Theobald Matthew, Irish Apostle 
of Temperance, 1790. 

Died: Dr. John Blow, composer, 1708. Henry Brooke, 
novelist, 1783. Dr. William Wilkie, 1772. Jeremiah James 
Oberlin, philologer, 1806. 

OcTOBER 11. 

Born: Erasmus Reinhold, astronomer, 1511. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, theologian, 1675. James Barry, historic painter, 1741. 

Died: Louis V., Emperor of Germany, 1347. Ulrich 
Zwingli, Swiss reformer, killed at Cappel, 1531. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the elder, poet, and statesman,+1542. Samuel Wes- 
ley, musician, 1837. 

OcToBER 12. 

Discovery of America by Columbus, 1492. 

Manchester College, England, founded by Humphrey Chat- 
ham, 1653. 

Born: Edward V1. of England, 1537. Pedro I., Emperor of 
Brazil, 1798. Hugh Miller, geologist, 1802. 

Died: Pope Honorius I., 638. Pope Boniface VIIL., 
1303. Maximilian IT., Emperor of Germany, 1576. Robert 
Stevenson, engineer, 1859, 


READING FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from JOURNAL of Sept. 26, page 197.] 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


Pre-historic Nations, . J. D. Baldwin. 


Landmarks of History, “ss C. M. Yonge. 
Great Events in History, F. Lieber. 
Fifteen Decisive Battles, E. S. Creasy. 
Flowers of History, ° Matthew. 
India, . . L. J. Trotter. 
Greece, C. M. Yonge. 
Rome, 
France, 
Ireland, M. F. Cusack. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, x 8S. A. Dunham. 
Switzerland, J. Wilson. 
Spain, . A. Vertot. 
Conquest of Granada, W. Irving. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, W. H. Prescott. 


Alhambra, .. . W. Irving. 


Philip IL, . W. H. Prescott. 
Greece and Russia, . J. B. Taylor. 
Russia, W. R. Kelly. 
Mohamet and his ‘Sucsessors, W. Irving. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Plutarch, 
Five Great Monarchies, . . Rawlinson. 
Ancient Egyptians, . J. G. Wilkinson. 
Old Testament History, . ° -  « W. Smith. 
Jews, . ‘ ° ° Milman. 
Ancient and Modern Greets, . C.C, Felton. 
Greece, ‘ . W. Smith. 
Child’s History of Greece, J. Bonner. 
Roman History, . C. Merivale. 
Child’s History of Rome, J. Bonner. 


[See also J. Abbot's caries of Histories: Alexander, Cleopatra, 
Pyrrhus, Cyrus, Darius, Romulus, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, 


Xerxes. 
Aurelian, . W. Ware. 
Zenobia, . 


[See also Bohn’s and Harper’s Classical list. ] 
HISTORY FROM THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO MODERN HISTORY. 


Conversion of Roman Empire, . . C. Merivale. “® 
Latin Christianity, F. H. Milman. 
History of Civilization, . . . F. Guizot. 
Nero, . J. Abbott. 
Last Days of Pompeii, ° ° ° E. L. Bulwer. 
Conquest of England by the Normans, A Thierry. 
Middle Ages, Hallman. 
Manners, Customs, and Dress of the Mid- 

die Ages, . P. Lacroix. 
Mil. and Religious Life of Middle Ages, “0 
Chronicles of the Crusades, . -  « Devizeo, and others, 
The Crusade of the Children, . . G. Z. Gray. 
The Thirty-Years War, y . F. Schiller. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Old Regime, . . A. DeTocqueville, 
Joan of Are, J. Michelet. 


The Girondists, . A. de Lamartine. 
Madame Roland, . . J. Abbott. 

Marie Antoinette, . é é 
Revolution of 1848, . .  . A. de Lamartine. 


Memoirsof myown Time, . . . F. Guizot. 


Born: John, Duke of Argyll, statesman, 1680. Benjamin 


Diary of a besieged resident in Paris, | H. Labouchere, 
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TION. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


Entering a schoolroom during one of the recent oppres- 
sively warm days, near the close of the afternoon session, we 
found a class of forty pupils bending with eager interest over 
their geographies, tracing with eye and finger the courses of 
rivers and locations of towns, while the teacher, in a cheery 
voice that showed no signs of fatigue, led them from place to 
place with vivid description and lively incident that charmed 
them into forgetfulness of the toil of study. The lesson was a 
preparation for the next day’s recitation, and when the pupils 
put aside their books to prepare for dismissal, their smiling 
faces bespoke a consciousness of a task satisfactorily and intel- 
ligently accomplished. Nor did they forget to display toward 
their teacher a grateful sense of her helpfulness. 

When the last child had gone we put forth the query that 
had been waiting on our lips: ‘*‘ How do you manage to keep 
so bright and rested in this trying weather?’ ‘* I scarcely 
know,”’ she replied, laughing. ‘‘ I believe it is uncomfortably 
warm, but I had quite forgotten it: to tell the truth, when our 


lesson brought us to 
NEW YORK, 


Iexchanged my warm schoolroom for the open harbor and 
cool sea-breezes almost as literally as we did ten weeks ago. 
Do you remember that evening on the Sound ?” We did in- 
deed remember it all, and our thoughts traveled back to that 
charming 5th-of-July evening when our steamer drifted out of 
the beautiful harbor on North River and ploughed its way 
through East River to the Sound. Familiar as the sight must 
have been to most of us, it did not seem to lose its charm, and 
we lingered on deck watching with pride and pleasure the 
spires and domes of the stately city, touched with the glory of 
the setting sun, until distance and twilight hid them from 
our view. Then followed two hours’ of quiet enjoyment of 
the rare moonlight scene, and we retired to our berths with 
the restful consciousness of freedom from care and labor. 
Morning found us in the quiet harbor of Providence. Tere 
we were met by our courteous secretary, J. Milton Hall, and 
ushered into the special car provided for our party. The short 


ride from 
PROVIDENCE TO BOSTON 


passed without accident. The hasty departure from the boat, 
and scanty supply of breakfast, had slightly disturbed the 
equanimity of a few not well used to the vicissitudes of trav- 
eling; but the clouds disappeared like mists before the rising 
sun, and ere we reached Boston, the contagious good-humor 
of the day before had asserted itself, and a merrier party never 
set foot upon the svil of that intellectual city. 

Transfer carriages awaited us, furnished by the courtesy of 
the B. C. & M. R. R., and we occupied every available seat in- 
side and out. We presume it must be an unusual proceeding for 
ladies to ride on the outside seats of Boston stages. The people 
passing along the streets stopped and stared at us in open- 
mouthed wonder. One very grave-looking gentleman, in par- 
ticular, seemed to regard us as a new social variety, and made 
two or three steps toward one of our carriages, as if with the 
determination of securing specimens. Just then the driver 
touched up his horses, and the opportunity was lost. We left 
the individual standing in the middle of the street, looking 
disconsolate. We conjectured he might be the professor of 
Natural History at Harvard; or worse still, one of those 
“* most potent grave and reverend seigniors,”’ 


A BOSTON GRAMMAR-SCHOOL MASTER, 


and we really grew concerned as to what impression our ap- 
pearance had made upon our hypothetical dignitary. We had 
heard so much of the class to which he belonged, — how they 
dgfiberate in their select assemblies with closed doors, and 
hold themselves quite aloof from the rest of the teaching fra- 
ternity,—and that they are considered, by themselves at least, 
as entitled to a higher place than ordinary individuals in the 
scale of social excellence because of their superior endowments. 
You see we had not, up to this time, had the honor to meet any 
of the class outside of the schoolroom. We have since met 
several. Before we are through we may give you the impreg- 
sion born of our experience, but it will be a strictly confiden- 
tial communication, JoURNAL, and you will please draw your 
pen through it before you hand our,MSS. to the compositor. 
But to return to our party. The kind Bostonians did not 
lose their interest in us until we arrived at our destination, 


THE LOWELL DEPOT. 


As we watched the members alighting and falling into pro- 
cession for the car, it was our personal opinion that we were 
an intensely respectable-looking party, and that our curious 
neighbors who had stared at us on the way had simply been 
struck with admiration. At the Lowell depot we again took a 
special car, and our morning ride was something to be remem- 
bered by others, doubtless, besides our own party, for there 
were large numbers en roufe for the White Mountains, and the 
day was one of perfect beauty. Lake Winnipesaukee smiled a 


promising ourselves the pleasure of indulgence on our return. 
Shortly after noon we stopped at the famous Pemigewasset 
House, and partook of a bounteous meal, excel/ently served. 
We would gladly have lingered at Plymouth to feast our eyes 
on its graceful elms, and its beautiful meadows through which 
the Pemigewasset river wends its way; but we had planned 
to reach the Profile House by evening, and we started onward. 
A few hours’ ride brought us to 
LITTLETON, 
where’all but six of our party took the extra stages in waiting 
for us. The evening drive through the lovely valley will never 
he forgotten, at least hy those who occupied seats on the out- 
side of the stages. Those who were packed on back seats on 
the inside found it difficult to preserve any elevation of thought 
amid such depressing and oppressing circumstances; but the 
temporary inconvenience was taken in good part in view of 
the many compensations that offered themselves. The day 
was gloriously clear, and as we drank in the bracing mountain 
air, it was difficult to believe that we had got beyond those rare 
June days which are nature’s blossom-season of beauty; when 


‘Every clod feels a stir of might,— 
An instinct within that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and fluwers.”’ 


To most of us, this was a first visit to the ‘‘enchanted re- 
gions,”’ and our wonder and delight can be fully appreciated 
only by those who remember their own first experience. As 


we approached 
THE NOTCH, 


the purple still lingered on Lafayette, and it stood out in bold 
grandeur, like a mighty Titan clothed in royal robes, thrusting 
out its arm of power in the mighty spur that juts from its side. 
Those who kept in mind a distinct idea of its contour, and 
subsequently visited the Saguenay, could not fail to be im- 
pressed with its striking resemblance to the famous Cape 
Trinity, as you approach the latter from the south. The vig- 
orous slopes of Cannon mountain lifted themselves from the 
valley on the right,— 


** Transfigured by those mysteries of color daily laid 
By the sun in light and shade.”’ 


And Eagle Cliff reared its precipitous height upon our won- 
dering vision, as we made a curve almost under it in our ap- 
proach to the Profile House. The honest expressions of en- 
thusiasm that bubbled over from the hearts of those to whom 
the scene was as a revelation of beauty, were as refreshing as 
the mountain breezes, and we truly felt that our spirits were 
having a jubilee. 

The courteous proprietors had sent a messenger to welcome 


As the last 


assembling on the porches to watch our arrival. 


and not a man among them!”’ 


two hundred! Fortunately, 
THE PROFILE HOUSE 


supreme. Had we the wealth of Croesus, and the liberty of 
choice of all the landscape canvas colored by the great paint- 


that first night of our sojourn at this house. 
step we issued from the house to drink in the outside air and 
beauty, but started back with pain and alarm as we realized 
we had set thoughtless foot within the sacred precincts of a 


daylight view. 


the base you could distinguish neither form nor limit, but 


of priest sank into the hearts of a listening people. 
SUNDAY MORNING 


it. The other guests of the house kindly yielded to us the use 


at the narrow path that leads up to the Flume, we separated 


the-huge granite floor, some clambering up to the crevices in 


tempting welcome to us, but we withstood her charms, half 


and all uncharitableness,” than those that wandered through 
the Franconia Notch on that memorable Sunday morning. 
M. H. 


CINCINNATI. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education, held August 19, 
and in compliance with a recommendation from the committee 
on course of study and text-books, the lowest of the three 
grades of the intermediate schools (grade C) was taken out of 
these schools, and placed at the head of the grades of the dis- 
trict schools as grade A. This step is a going back to a classi- 
fication that obtained some-seven or eight years ago; and 
leaves the intermediate schools with only two grades, while 
the districts have six. 7 

Another feature of the change was the creation in the for- 
mer schools of an advanced A grade, composed of those pupils 
who failed to pass for the high school at the annual examina- 
tion, and of such of those who did pass as preferred to return 
to the intermediate, wherein shall be studied elementary alge- 
bra, higher arithmetic, grammar, composition, and rhetoric. 

A third feature,—and the most radical of all,—was the in- 
stitution of semi-annual examinations for the purpose of mak- 
ing transfers, from grade to grade, in both the district and in- 
termediate schools. A discussion as to the best method of 
carrying the latter into effect constituted the chief subject of 
interest at the 

SUPERINTENDENT'S MEETING, 

held September 14. The object of having semi-annual exam- 
inations for transfer is double: first, to provide for the more 
rapid advancement of such pupils of the various grades as 
manifest extraordinary aptitude for their studies; and secondly, 
to allow pupils who have failed at the annual examination an 
opportunity to retrieve such failure in less time than (as here- 
tofore) an entire year. 

The point on which a very decided difference of opinion 
arose was the ability of any appreciable number of pupils to 
accomplish the work now assigned each grade for a year, in less 
than that time. Those pupils who study English only, have,— 
below the fourth grade,—just double the time for their studies 
that those have who study both English and German; and yet 
the same course of study in English is prescribed for both de- 
partments of pupils. Accordingly it was held by quite a num- 
ber of the principals, that the exclusively English pupils, in the 
grades just referred to, ought, in all reason, to accomplish, if 
not twice as much, then certainly much more work in the English 


us and accompany us on the latter part of our journey. The studies than did the bi-lingual pupils in the same time. lt was 
guests of the house seemed interested, and did us the honor of | further urged, as a matter of experience, that the exclusively 


English pupils finished the work of each year’s course as early 


of the party passed in, we heard a young lady remark, in a| 48 February or March; that the rest of the year was devoted ex- 
loud whisper, ‘‘ That’s the Philadelphia party; sixty women, |clusively to reviews; that this excessive amount of review- 
That was a wrong calculation, | drill destroyed the pupils’ interest in their work; and that, as 
but a very moderate piece of exaggeration in comparison with | # Consequence, these same pupils, if examined in February or 
that which our neighboring guests of the Flume House at-|#arch, would exhibit a greater degree of proficiency than they 
tained to on the following morning, when they heralded us as | !o0W do at the annual examination at the close of June. 


Though the above view was not concurred in by all, still 
there was quite a general agreement that the pupils of the 


needs no description or eulogium from our pen. The hundreds| English department, in the grades below the Fourth Reader, 
of people who yearly partake of its material comforts, and drink| Could perform a very considerable amount of work more than 
deep of the fountains of perpetual loveliness in and around it,.| they do at present, especially in the subjects of reading, spell- 
are best witnesses to the bounteous hospitality that here reigns | ing, grammar, and composition. 


The superintendent stated that this new regulation of the 
board, as expounded by its authors,—the committee on_ course 


ers of the world, we could select no picture worthy to hold a of study and_text-books,—would necessitate the reconstruction 


place beside that one which engraved itself on our memory of the present course of study; that hereafter examinations 
With careless} Would have to be held in February and in June; that all the 


pupils would be required to be examined in February; that 
those who then attained the standard fixed for promotion 
would be permitted to enter on new work in an advanced 


temple over whose portals was emblazoned ‘‘ Cave adest deus!” grade; and that those who failed would be required to spend 
The awful grandeur of the scene cannot be gathered from a] the time, from February until the close of the year, in prepar- 
Magnified by the peculiar conditions of the| ation for a second trial. 
atmosphere, the mountains towered double their own height, | principals on the various branches of the course, to report at 
and stood so near that it seemed you need but stretch forth | his next meeting such changes as were thought necessary for 
your hand and touch them. Through the inky blackness at|complying with the new order of things. 


He then appointed committees of 


This matter of semi-annual examinations for transfer ap- 


farther up the shadows softened to a pale dull gray, and on| Pears, as a scheme on paper, not only very just, but also very 
the summits the waning moon cast a parting gleam of silver| practicable; but we predict that in schools where the time of 
light,a gentle benediction on those below,—and it came down | Pupils is divided equally between the study of two languages, 
to us through the unbroken stillness as surely as ever words|the execution of the measure will be attended with grave, if 


not fatal difficulties. The schools of Cincinnati are, however, 


committed to the trial; and that it shall be a fair one both su- 
dawned bright and beautiful as the days which had preceded | perintendent and principals have pledged themselves. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of the best teams, and we started betimes for the Flume| were redpened on Sept. 2, and at the end of two weeks,—the 
and all the surrounding places of wonderand beauty. Arrived | date of the first monthly (?) report,—presented an enrollment 


of 1,030 pupils for the high school; 2,532 for the intermediate; 


into groups, some lingering to admire the rugged grandeur of | 22,866 for the district; 24 for the deaf mutes, and 83 for the 


normal. Were it an established fact that public schools 


the rocks to seek some favorite, or perhaps new, botanical spec-| exist on each of the planets, and that concert-recitations are 
imen,— each seeking to come into sympathy with what she|had in each school, it would no longer be difficult to under- 
loved best. Truly it was a Sabbath day in the highest sense of | stand that poetic myth described as ‘‘ the music of the spheres.” 


the word, and never were hearts more ‘‘ free from envy, hatred, 


Cincinnati, Sept. 20, 1878. N. K. R. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ropert ALLEN COFFIN, who died in Conway, Mass., Sept. 
4, had just completed his 77th year. He was the first student 
registered for admission to Amherst College, at its opening in 
1821, and is believed to have been its oldest living graduate. 
lle was, for many years, the principal of the Warren Female 
Seminary, in Rhode Island, and afterward of the Norwalk 
Academy. in Connecticut; but of late led a retired life, resid- 
ing, for the past twenty years, at Conway, where he wrote oc- 
casional contributions to the religiows quarterlies. Ile was the 
author of a work on Natural Philosephy; and in 1845 was the 
successful competitor for the prize of $100 offered by the Hon. 
James Wadsworth, of Geneseo, N. Y., for the best essay on 
“Town Organization: its Uses and Advantages.’’ This essay 
was published in Boston, by Wm. B. Fowle, in a volume of 65 
pages. As to its merit, it is sufficient to say that Hons, Wm. 
LB. Calhoun and Horace Mann were appointed to decide the 
award. In 1355-7 he represented Conway in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. He was an earnest Christian, and a promi- 
nent supporter of the Baptist congregation, in Conway, which 
will deeply feel his loss. In 1865 he compiled a brief history 
of Conway. The late James II. Coffin, LL.D., the meteorolo- 
gist of the Smithsonian Institution, and-professor of Mathe- 
matics in Lafayette College, Pa., was his younger brother; and 
in 1846 the deceased was elected to the professorship of Chem- 
istry in the same institution, but never entered upon its du- 
ties, although he was fond of scientific investigation. His wife 
and one daughter survive him; the latter is the wife of the 
Rev. A. J. Chaplin, of Mansfield, Conn., and is known for her 
authorship of the $500 prize volume, Christ’s Cadets, besides 
eight other volumes in the line of Sunday-school literature. 
At the semi-centennial celebration of Amherst College, in 
1871, when it was found that members of every graduating 
class, excepting that of 1825, were in attendance, Mr. Coffin 
was summoned by telegraph to complete the representation. 
On his arrival at the church where the commencement exerci- 
ses were in progress, the vast assemblage gave him an enthu- 
siastic greeting, aS the announcement was made that the fifty 
classes were all represented. He was a man of marked accu- 
racy of judgment, a prudent, zealous, and thorough teacher, 
aud of great amiability of character. 


Miss Nancy J. BIGELOW, late teacher in the Atheneum 
Seminary for Young Ladies, Brooklyn, N. Y., died in Brook- 
lyn, Aug. 25, after a painful illness of many months. Miss 
Bigelow was born in Paxton, Mass., in 1825. She commenced 
her career as a teacher in the schools of Worcester county, but 
rose rapidly in her profession. She early taught in the 
Charlestown Female Seminary, the Pittsfield Female Seminary, 
and the Providence high school, and, later, in the State 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass., and in the Putnam Free 
School, Newburyport, Mass. For some years past she has 
been associated with her brothers, Rev. John Bigelow, D.D., 
and George N. Bigelow, A.M., formerly principal of the State 
Normal School, at Framingham, in the charge of the Athe- 
neum Seminary, at Brooklyn, N. Y. There are many teachers 
throughout New England who will gratefully remember the 
instructions of Miss Bigelow. Ter strong intellect, high aims, 


and noble character, together with the simple sincerity of her | ; 
nature, and her genuine sympathy with the young, endeared | ; 


her to all who knew her, and made her a powerful influence 


on the lives and characters of her pupils. Ter loss will be}! 


deeply felt by all with whom she has been associated. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Woodruff Scientific Expedition.—Those who supposed 
this undertaking to have been abandoned, will be surprised to 
hear that Mr, Woodruff is actively engaged in making a second 
attempt to organize an expedition on the same general plan as 
that of last year. About six weeks agoI met him in New York, 
when he showed mea proof of the new prospectus, and ex- 
pressed his determination to complete arrangements. Since 
this time he has visited England to select a ship, and returned. 
He does not intend to make any public announcement of his 
plans until his arrangements are fully completed. Mr. Wood- 
ruff was a heavy loser by his first attempt, but paid all his 
obligations in a most honorablé manner; he therefore will ap- 
pear again with renewed strength, for his previous good record 
must inspire with confidence all who give an impartial consid- 
eration of the matter, 

Soluble Essence of Ginger.—The British Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety have had this subject under discussion, and I extract the 
following formula from the proceedings, which will doubtless 
be valuable both to chemists and to various trades: “ Take of 
Jamaica ginger one pound, pour on this eight ounces of recti- 
fied spirit, and after allowing to stand for several hours, add 
more spirit; percolate to sixteen ounces. To this add two 
ounces of heavy carbonate of magnesia; agitate and add twenty- 
four ounces of water; shake well and filter. If turbid, shake 
the whole with a little more magnesia, and again filter. This 
filtrate possesses all the aroma of ginger, and a fair share of 


> 


its pungency. If again turbid, after a few days re-filter. A 
fine syrup for soda-water can be made by mixing strong simple 
spirit and soluble essence. A member suggested a plan to get 
rid of the milky appearance caused by mixing essence made 
with strong spirit when diluted with water. His plan is to 
add a little alum or salphurie acid, which will render it clear 
after standing some time. The quantity to be added is not 
sufficient to impart a taste to the essence. A clear, pungent, 
aromatic essence is thus produced. The flavor of ginger re- 
sides in the oil, the pungency in the resin; still, essence made 
from the oil is not good. The reason is not known, but such 
is the case. 


The Planet Vulcan.—At the instance of Admiral Mouchey, 
director of the Paris Observatory, M. Guillot has investigated 
the question, whether the place in which Professor Watson 
observed the supposed intra-mercurial planet Vulcan is accord- 
ant with one of the probable orbits determined by the late M, 
Leverrier. The report says it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty regarding the actual identity, yet there is no real incom- 
patibility between the observed and the hypothetical object. 
The probability is that the intra-mercurial planet which may 
now be considered to have been observed, revolves round the 
sun in 24} days, a period less than that of the sun's rotation on 
its axis. 


Virginia Creeper a Bottle-holder.—At the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, a Mr. Smith exhibited a drawing of a Virginia 
creeper, which had acted as a veritable * passer of the bottle.” 
A bottle weighing three ounces, standing on a window-sill, 
had been encircled by a tendril of the creeper, and carried by 
the downward growth of the creeper several feet, to the level 
of the window below. 


Newspaper Science.—The following use of scientific terms 
was recently made by a writer in the London Daily Telegraph. 
The writer, in tracing the influence of Heines’ writing on Ger- 
man Socialism, observed in the course of his remarks: ** This 
writing, acting upon the socialistic tendencies of modern Ger- 
many, has proved not the wholesome barm that lessens the 
mass, but the burning acid that bites and corrupts; which, in 
contact with the alkaloid base of imperfect understanding, has 
caused that effervescence and ebullition of the seethiny atoms 
which take the form of socialist communism. 


September 18, 1878. J. M. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Outlines of English Classics have been introduced 
into the literature class in the High School of Portland. 


— President Cheney, of Bates College, is to sail for Europe 
Dec. 5, to be absent six or eight months. 

— The Lewiston high-school building is being enlarged. 

The fall term of the Eaton School, at Norridgewock, com- 
menced with 91 scholars. They are from six States ,—from 
Spain, Cuba, and Turkey. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Tilden Ladies’ Seminary has opened with 70 pupils, gath- 
ered from many States of the Union. Eight permanent teach- 
ers are employed in the several departments. 

— We learn, with regret, of the serious iliness of a most 
worthy teacher, James Powell, Esq., recently principal of the 
Keene Ibigh School. Mr. Powell has 4 dependent family, and 
needs the aid which the benevolent in the profession may 
he disposed to render him. His residence is now at Kee.e, 
New Hampshire. 


VERMONT. 


.— Brattleboro Academy, — C. E. Blake, principal, — closed 
the first month of the term Sept. 24th. Tne attendance of the 
school was 98.151+ per cent. Five young men come from East 
Brattleboro, a distance of two miles, and one comes from a 
distance of three miles. Two young ladies come from a distance 
of two miles, 

— The St. Albans Academy, under the management of S W. 
Landon, A.M., is one of the most flourishing schools of the 
State. Mr. Landon has given it an impetus which it never 
before possessed, and the pupils, which it sends forth into the 
world, evince the thoroughness of the training meted out to 
them by its successful and worthy principal. Schools of such 
a nature are more efficient in moulding the character of society 
than can be readily appreciated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PLymoutu County TEACHERS’ AssoctaTION.—The forty- 
lifth aunual meeting of the Plymouth County Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be held at Rockland, Oct. 25 and 26; J. G. Kuight, 
secretary. 

The teachers of Plymouth county are requested to answer 
the following questions, and return to W. C. Fickett, East 
Bridgewater, before Oct. 10. The object desired is to obtain a 
comprehensive view of the state of education in the elementary 
schools in the county, for the benefit of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Teachers of the county are earnestly desired to assist by 
complying with the above request. If not able to answer all 
the questions, select those which especially apply to your grade 
of school: 

1. How long have you been teaching in the grade or class of 
school you now have? 2. If in a primary or an ungraded 
school, do you use the word-system or the alphabet-system ? 
3. At what age do your pupils usually begin, to study arith- 
metic? 4. How many years is arithmetic studied in your 
school? 5. At what age do your pupils begin to study gram- 
mar? 6. How many years is grammar studied in your school ? 
7. At what age do your pupils begin to study geography? 8. 
How many years is geography studied in your school ? 9. What 
aids do you have in studying geography, and by whom fur- 
nished ? 10. At what age do pupils finish their work in your 
school ? 11, What method of examination is pursued to ascer- 
tain proficiency in the above-mentioned studies, and how fre- 
quently are such examinations held? 12. State as definitely 


as you can, how promotions are made in connection with your 


school. 


— Mrs. Bowler has been elected teacher of drawing in the 
schools of Newton, at a salary of $800. 

— William C. Williamson has been chosen a member of the 
Boston school committee, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of W. H. Learnard, Jr. Mr. Williamson has had previ- 
ous experience on the board. The committee retained the 
Franklin Primer and Franklin Second Reader in Dr. Leigh's 
type, and adopted Prang’s Natural Series. The board also 
adopted the following books: Swinton’s New Languaye Les- 
sons, Higginson’s History of the United States, Nawthorne’s 
Wonder Book and Tanglewvod Tules, Miss Martineau’s Cro/- 
ton Boys, Mughes’ Tom Brown's School Days at Rugby, 
Dana’s Two Years before the Must, DeFve’s Robinson Crusoe, 
and Irving's Sketch Book. 

— Died in Ipswich, the 26th inst., Miss Sarah, daughter of 
the late Nathaniel R. Farley. Miss Farley was a faithful and 
conscientious teacher for many years in the Starr King primary 
school, Brimmer district, Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope IsLanp or Desien, No. 283 WEsTMINSTER 
STREET, ProvipENcs.—The objects of this school are: 1. The 


instruction of artisans in drawing, painting, modeling, and de- 
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signing, that they may successfully apply the principles of art 
to the requirements of trade and manufacture. 2. The sys- 
tematic training of students in the practice of art, in order 
that they may understand its principles, give instruction to oth- 
ers, or become artists. 3. The general advancement of public 
art education, by the exhibition of works of artand of art-school 
studies, and by lectures on art and mechanical subjects. The 
school year begins the first week in October, and closes the 
first week in June. To be admitted as a regular student of 
the School of Design, the applicant must have attained the 
age of 16 years, and be of good moral character. The fee for 
students in the day school is $15 per term, payable in advance. 
The fee for evening-school students is $5.00 per term, payable 
in advance. 

— The first lecture in the academy course at East Green- 
wich was given by J. C. Greenough, A.M., principal of State 
Normal School; subject, ‘‘ Michael Angelo.” 


— At the quarterly meeting of the Providence teachers, ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., Supt. of Pub- 
lic Schools, and Rey. Dr. Johnson. The following sesolutions 
relative to the death of Mr. Benjamin V. Gallup, late principal 
of the Greenwich Street Grammar School, were unanimously 
adopted by a standing vote: 

Whereas, The Almighty Father, in his wise providence, has 
called to his heavenly home our friend and co-laborer, Mr. 
Benjamin V. Gallup, for twelve years the honored and efficient 
principal of the Greenwich grammar school, of this city; and 

Whereas, We, the teachers of the public schools of the city, 
feeling it our high privilege to have been associated with our 
departed brother, now deem it an equal privilege and duty to 
bear testimony to his worth; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Benjamin V. Gallup, the 
public schools of our city have lost a faithful and devoted 
teacher, and we an esteemed associate and friend, whose con- 
scientious adherence to duty excites our highest admiration, 
and whose pure and Christian character has secured for him a 
living memory in the hearts of all who knew him. 

— The last report of President Robinson to the corporation 
of Brown University contains many points of general interest. 
It is very gratifying to learn that the property of the univer- 
sity has not suffered in a perceptible manner, and that its in- 
come is nominally and really greater than ever before. The ne- 
gotiable funds of the university are over $800,000. Another 
point to which attention is called is the fact that the entrance- 
examination of Brown University is more severe than that of 
Yale, Harvard, or any other college. The President virtually 
makes this statement, and it is no doubt strictly within the 
limits of ascertainable truth. In most colleges the freshmen 
and sophomores are handed over to proctors and tutors, and 
many a freshman finds his college work easier than his acad- 
emy labors. The faculty of Brown Upiversity consists exclu- 
sively of professors. The curriculum of the college is to be 
somewhat modified in the direction of what may be termed 
modern education. Natural history is to occupy a more 
prominent place, in the course of instruction, and the natural 
sciences will receive much attention. 

— George W. Neal, sub-master of the Quincy School, was 
unanimously elected master of the Bowditch School, Boston. 

— The year of the School of Theology, Boston University, 
opened Sept. 18. A larger number than usual made applica- 
tion for rooms, The matriculation services occur Oct. 9, when 
addresses will be made by Dr. Joseph Cummings and Rev. M. 
B. Chapman. 

— Mr. Bragdon, principal of the Lasell Seminary at Auburn- 
dale, says of the opening of this popular school: ‘‘ Every place 
in the house is filled, excepting our guest-room, reserved at 
considerable pains. Even that seems likely to be taken within 
a week. The new students are more mature than last year, 
and take work, almost all, in the advanced classes. Perhaps 
more than usual are from a distance.” 

— Mary S. Wheeler, a Methuen high-school pupil, has re- 
ceived the prize for a prose composition, from the publishers of 
the Youth’s Companion. = 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Bridgeport schools have an excellent and faithful su- 
perintendentin H. M. Harrington, Esq. From his last report, 
just published, we learn that the whole number of pupils reg- 
istered in all the schools last year was 5,244, and the average 
membership of the same was 3,897. The whole number of 
children enumerated was 512 more than for the previous year. 
The report is full of interesting information and valuable 
hints for those concerned in the education of the youth of the 
city. The whole number of teachers employed in all the 
public schools of the city was 84, and the whole amount ex- 
pended for school purposes was nearly $54,000. 

— The Southington schools have opened with good prospects. 
The graded schools near the Center are taught by Mr. Walter 
Holeomb and Mrs. Elwell. The academy, known as Lewis 
Academy, is under the charge of Prof. Wm. McLaughlin, who 
has for several years conducted the institution to very general 
satisfaction. 

— At Cheshire, a few miles from Southington, the Rev. Dr. 
Horton has for several years had a very flourishing school, at 
which pupils not only receive thorough instruction in the vari- 


not only to the health of the pupils, but also does much to pro- 
mote the grace of their movements. Dr. Horton has gained an 
excellent reputation as a teacher and disciplinarian. 

— The freshman class at Wesleyan University numbers 
about forty, including four women. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELe@cuTIONARY MANUAL. The Principles of Elocution; with 
Exercises and Notations for Pronunciation, Intonation, Em- 
phasis, Gesture, and Emotional Expression. % Alex. Mel- 
ville Bell, F.E.LS., ete.: Watkins Lecturer in Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ca.; author of Visible Speech, Principles 

eech and Cure of Stammering, Emphasized Liturgy, 

Standard Elocutionist, ete. Fourth edition, revised and en- 

larged. Salem, Mass.: James P. Burbank. Price $1.50. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of the well-known work 
entitled Bell’s Elocutionary Manual, the first principles of 
which were published in 1849. Without question, the writings 
and methods of instruction of Mr. Bell have exerted a potent 
influence on all the elocutionary literature of the last thirty 
years. To an educator the introduction is worth many times 
the cost of the volume. Our space forbids us to do more than 
indicate one or two points made by theauthor. He says: It is 
the business of elocution to teach the student three things im- 
portant to be known: 1. Howto discover all the meanings that 
any passage may embody; 2. How to express the several mean- 
ings, supposing each of them to be just; 3. How to ascertain 
the true interpretation, or the sense intended.”’ The principles 
are admirably stated, and in the body of the work are fully de- 
veloped under the following heads: 

Pronunciation—Principles of Respiration, Vocalization, ete. ; 
Vowel-formation; Anglicisms, Scotticisins, Hibernicisms, and 
Americanisms of Articulations and Vowel-sound; Vowel-No- 
tation; Articulations; Principle of Distinct Articulation; Syl- 
labie Quantity; Accent. 

Inflexion—Mechanism of the Inflexions; Preparatory Pitch; 
Expressiveness of the lnflexions; Verbal Grouping, ete. 

Expressive Delivery—Pauses; Modulation; Force and Time; 
Emotive Expression ; Expressive Passages, marked for Ex- 
ercise. 

Emphasis — Examples of Emphatic Analysis; Repetitions; 

Emphasized Exercises in the Language of Passion. 

Looks and Gestures — xpressiveness of Gesture; General 
Principles of Motion; Application of Gesture; Notation of 
Gesture. 

All of Prof. A. Melville Bell’s-works ‘on speech may be ob- 

tained from James P. Burbank, Salem, Mass. 


Las OBRAS DE MisEericorpIA. Libro de Lectura Para 
Nifios y Nifias, par D. Ildefonso Fernandez y Sanches. 
Madrid: 1877. 

This is a modest little volume in 108 pages octavo, intended, 
as the title indicates, as a reader for boys and girls in Spanish 
schools, and containing, according to the declaration of the 
Censor El Licenciado D. FulgencieGutierrez Colomer, Vicario 
Eclesiastico de Madrid, ‘‘nothing contrary to the Catholic 
dogmas and sound morals.’’ The editor and publisher is the 
head-master of the Collegio de San Ildefonso, of Madrid, and 
also editor of the educational journal, La Reforma, from 
whose lively columns we have often obtained interesting in- 
formation relative to educational matters in Spain. There is 
quite a variety in the subjects of the pieces that compose the 
little Reader, but there is a strong religious sentiment pervad- 
ing the whole, inculcating love to God and charity to man, and 
there are numerous simple illustrations appropriate to the 
text with which they are connected. We heartily commend 
the excellent spirit of this little volume, which cannot fail to 
produce a good effect upon the children into whose hands it 
may be placed. The following translation of the dedication is 
a feeble effort to render in our cold English the warmth of the 
Spanish original: C. H. G. 

To My Moruer. 


Mother mine! To thee I owe my life and the position I 
enjoy in the world, the name I bear, and the education of my 
spirit; next to God I owe all to thee. May thy remembrance, 
mother of my soul, cling to this work, since it is the only 
thing I can offer thee, on my knees, before thy modest tomb. 


TIMBER AND LoG Book, READY-RECKONER AND PRICE 
Book. By Oliver Byrne, Civil, Military, and Mechanical 
Engineer. New York: The American News Company. 


This is a valuable work for lumber-dealers and ship-builders, 
merchants and traders, farmers and drivers, and all others en- 
gaged in buying or selling at wholesale or retail. There are 
very elaborate tables on values of various articles of merchan- 
dise, on wages, measures of length, surface, capacity, liquids, 
weights, and on the value of American and foreign coins. 


Horsepack Ripine ; from a Medical point of view. By 
Ghielani Durant, M.D., Ph.D., member of the American 
Medical Association, Fellow of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, ete. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin; 1878. 


The writer of this work is a man of profound learning in 


brought his vast resources of information to bear upon the 
subject here treated. The book will abundantly repay perusal 
by people of scholarly tastes, whether they look to a practical 
application of the truths taught respecting the exercise of 
horseback riding or not. Thestudent of the classics especially 


ous branches, but also a special military drill, which contributes 


will find his interest in those studies quickened by the profusion 


every department of science and general literature, and he has | P® 


of classical illusions and references that are made throughout 
the work. The treatise on the “Origin of Horse Races,” at 
the close of the volume, is particularly full of classical ang 
mythological lore. There are six chapters in the book. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF YE OLDEN TiME.”’ With biographical 
sketches of eminent clergymen, statesmen, physicians, mer- 
chants, presidents of colleges, teachers, etc., in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Pennsy]- 
vania. By William Mason Cornell, D.D. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; and for sale by the author, on subscription, at room 
10, Congregational House, 

This book goes back more than half a century, and gives 
many sketches of men and things in those now ‘olden times” 
tous. It has steel engravings of Josiah Quincy, the second 
mayor of Boston; of John Adams, second president of the 
United States; of John Quincy Adams; of Dr. John C. Warren, 
the great surgeon; of the late Amos Lawrence, the *‘ merchant 
prince” of Boston; of William H. Allen, president of Girard 
College; and of the author, It has many reminiscences of 
these men, and of some twenty clergymen, mostly of the past 
generation. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. ; 1878. 


A very concise history of American literature, with sketches 
of the principal writers and scholars in all departments, from 
the year 1620 to the present time. 


Faust. Part I. Edited by J. M. Hart. Pp. xxix., 
257, 16mo; price $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
1878. 

This is the latest volume in the Putnam Series of ‘‘ German 
Classics for American Students.’’ Like its predecessors, it is 
printed on excellent paper, is well bound, and employs moder- 
ately good type. The editor's best part is done by re-printing 
good texts, although in this respect he is in no way superior to 
the cheap Cotta texts. His notes rank midway between those 
of the old Urbino editions and Mr. Buchheim’s. Professor 
Hart’s work is that of a sincere lover of German, mixed up 
with a strong dose of dilettanteism. On the very cover of the 
book there is a curious mixture of German and English, the s 
in ‘Goethe’s’ is inverted, and the s in ‘ Faust’ should be long 
s. The fifth page is somewhat better, but why it should begin 
in German and end in English does not appear. The Intro- 
duction refers in part to purely learned and archeological 
works, in part to popular English translations, and not one of 
those books which might help an American college-student is 
mentioned in any part of the work. Is it not mockery to refer 
a reader who needs Mr. Hart’s notes, to Duentzer, Loeper, and 
Scheible ? The notes are, many of them, founded in error. 
It is not possible, for instance, that Goethe, at the beginning 
of Faust, should ‘“‘invoke”’ the “‘ hovering forms” of a legend 
and his ‘‘ absent friends.’’ Why not translate truebe, in line 2, 
by the simple and natural “troubled”? ? In line 555, Mensch- 
heit is genitive, not dative. In line 602, nur is the very reverse 
of intensior. In line 490, Webermeusch means literally what it 
says, and nothing sarcastic. In line 264, vor is, on the face of 
it, a common preposition. In line 286, the editor thinks, 
Goethe committed either a tautology or an error! Yet the 
meanest dictionary would tell him that nur means only or, ex- 
clusively. Quark, in line 292, means what it says, and has 
nothing to do with the secrets of nature. In line 328, dunkler 
Drang has been misinterpreted, the sense of the two lines 
being this: ‘A good man knows pretty well what he is about, 
although he may not know what it is that urges him on.’ In 
line 336, auch da means what it says,—‘‘ also in that case,’’— 
and refers to line 334, where Mephisto promises that Faust 
shall eat dirt. The passage after line 344 is entirely intelligible 
if people only take the text as it stands. In line 353, mensch- 
lich again means exactly what it says. 

These few and respectful remarks might be continued in- 

definitely, and will always corroborate the fact that Professor 

Hart is a dilettante in questions of German. Nevertheless his 

edition of Faust is a step in the right direction, and his text is 

good enough for college purposes. The publishers have done 

their work handsomely. E. 


Tne APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB is actively and laud- 
ably engaged in cultivating an appreciation and enjoyable in- 
terest in natural scenery, and it now seeks to enlarge the field 
of its work in coming before the public with a course of lec- 
tures. They have fortunately secured Prof. W. H. Niles, of 
the Mass. Institute of Technology, for his new course of 
illustrated lectures upon the *‘ Elements of Natural Scenery.” 
Hundreds of Boston teachers remember with pleasure the excel- 
lent course of instruction they received from Professor Niles, in 
Physical Geography, a few years ago, and they will have an op- 
portunity of hearing him again, this time in a series of very at 
tractive and instructive lectures. Since Professor Niles has ap- 
ared before a Boston audience, he has had a rich experience 
in foreign travel and study, and his lectures will be entirely 
new, and of value to teachers. A list of subjects, and other 
particulars of the course can be found in another column. 
Mountains, glaciers, rivers, ete., are to be described, illus- 
trated, and explained, both scientifically and wsthetically, and 
the illustrations will present, in the best manner, some of the 
finest scenery of the world. We trust this course will be fully 


attended by our teachers and most cultivated citizens. 
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TION taught in schools, classes, and to 

Esse pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 

ROBERTSON, 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. ©.8.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
<iammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
samy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


jUST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Cow- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
« Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 
{HE HOWARD METHOD. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the “ Howard Method ”’ is orig- 
inal and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be so exactly 
given in written words that pupils at a distance may be 
wonderfully benefited, as their enthusiastic testimo- 
nials declare. 

«“ Tcan safely say that these fifteen lessons have done 
more to develop my voice than two years’ faithful study 
of other methods has done. My voice has decidedly more 
resonance, more purity of tone, and I have morefreedom 
and ease of delivery. I find that the compass of my 
voice is very materially increased. I now sing the 
high A with more ease than formerly the F two notes 
below.’ —Rev.J. C. Hamilton, 912 Locust St.,St.Louis,Mo. 

The “ Howard Method ”’ deals with singing as a mus- 
cular process, and, by employing bodily movements 
and functional uses of the throat other than singing, 
exerts a direct and powerful control over the vocal 

rocess, a control one hundred times more apvettte than 
is possible by any former method, and causing, even in 
apparently worn-out voices, most surprising changes. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 
City, for Circularand terms, Enclose. 25cts. in postage 
stamps, for pamphlet (56 pp.) on “ Vocal Reform,” “ Vo- 
cal Development,” and “ Natural Singing.” 188 ¢ 


For Fifty Cents, 


we will send to any address by mail, post-paid, 


A 5-INCH CLOBE. 

These Globes were purchased at the recent Trade 
Sale, ata great bargain. Each Globe is fresh from the 
factory, and is warranted perfect. 

Address DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 

188 tf SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Appalachian Mountain Club. 
A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 


The Elements of Natural Scenery, 


WITH 


Stereopticon Illustrations, 
will be delivered by 


PROF. WM. H. NILES, 
Of the Mass. Inst. of Technology, 


At the UNION HALL, No. 18 Boylaton Street, Boston, 
on successive SATURDAy AFTERNOONS, at 3 o’clock, 
beginning October 12, 1878, 


Subjects of the Lectures. 
I. Origin and Elevation of Mountains. 
Il. Sculpture qf Mountain Summits and Passes. 
Ill. Mountain Life—Perpetual Snow—Fields. 
IV. Glaciers and their Phenomena. 
V. Brooks, Cascades, and Rivers. 
VI. Lake Scenery. 


These lectures will be of special interest to Teachérs. 
Tickets for the course, with reserved seats, $2.00 ; sale 
to begin Saturday, October 5th, at 9 A.M., at W. B. 
CLARKE’S Bookstore, 340 Washington Street, and to 
continue there till October 12th, at 1 P. M., and then at 
the door of the Hall. . 

CHARLES E. FAY 
187 ¢ REST F. CURTIS,’ } Committee. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Bast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
ontian, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Tawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Prepares boys for the best Colleges and Scientific 
hools. Combines class and personal instruction.— 
Sept. 16. Circulars by mail. 
RIVATE PUPILS.—A few young men or young la- 
dies received at reasonable 
193 HENRY DAME, A. M., 
40 Cortes Street (near Berkeley). 


M%ROoE TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Pencil Use. 
No, 1, Hi, x84 inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
x 


six “ “ 
“ t “ “ 
4,6 x “ “ “ “ 
5, 644 x9 “ two “ “ « 
mn 4x 9 “ six “ “ 4 « 
ese Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


Sample copies furnished 
on receipt of price. Address 
J. A, SWASEY, Man/fr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


VW AT CHMAKER, 
S personal attention to usting, repairin 
cited every description of simple and 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. Favorabl 
known in Boston for the last twonth-five years, y 
184 Neo. 1 City Hall Avenue 
i St.) 


(S8econd door from School 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arran for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES RICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE fUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AnD GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HU MORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October Ist. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations. 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matricnlants of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L. BoDLEY, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENS NOv. 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New Vork. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mns. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


* Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.”’-—School Commissioner 
Albert Klameroth of New York. 


* Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject....... Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.” —Miss P?. Peabody. 


“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kindergarten is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished more than all the rest.”"—Galary. 


HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace insfguction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEW EDUCATION ”’ ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 


For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 


Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 


For terms and other particulars apply to 


MR. AND MRS. HAILMANN, 
184 tf 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on ropention to 
iss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 2% Wellesley, Mass, 
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Agents Wanted. 


HOW TO BE AGENTS WANTED. $80t0 $125 
A MONTH. 
Law and Forme. ort 


men, Farmers, Mechanics, Prop- 
erty-owners, Tenants, everybody, every business. Saves 
many times cost. Selling fast. Send for circular and 
terms. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Il. 188 d 


American Progress ! 


A Ready-reference, Non-partisan Manual of National 
Facts and Figures,—Historical, Biographical, Statis- 
tical, Financial, and Political,—of each Administra- 
tion, from Was = to Hayes. 23d thousand, 
pp. 60 engravings. $2.00. 


Ageuts Wanted. E. B. TREAT, Publisher. 
187d 805 Broadyay, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


ACTIVE AGENTS 

TO CANVASS 
for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
ae written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
sAMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. E>warps 
A. PARK, D.D 


Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. ‘Ex 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


This book needs no Endorazement,—Dn. Paumern. 


NEW BOOK, 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal, Circulars free, Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Vv T S$ wanting good Agents should 
ABVERTISE RS PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN EMPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERY WHERE! 


oods, \jovelties, Patents, Faney Pograving», 
tuple Uames, Notions ictures, | Goods rames, 
ach Books, Magazines, 

Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods. until vy have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agenta, VER’ of and 
others out of should at once 
employment, EWibe AYA place himself in 
communication witb all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERA LD, price 10 cents, all for a green — 
(Nothing aay AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 z 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 


Gold Any worker con mnie home. Costly 


outfit free. Address Trur & . Augusta, Me. 


BRIGHT CAPEN, 
348 and 350 Washington Street, 


(NEAR OLD SOUTH CHURCH) 


Have now open their New Stock of 


FALL 


CARPETS, 


Comprising the SPECIALTIES selected by Mr. Torrey during his recent visit to the 
English and Continental markets, with duplicates of many ef the choicest exhibits of 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, which have béen secured as private for this couutry. 

— ALsO — 


A Fine Stock of Choice Style 


BEST AMERICAN CARPETS, 


Which are fixed at prices that will command attention. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


188 ¢ 348 and 350 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 
A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 


500} And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


25 cents. Address 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE C@O., 
180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {JOSEPH G/LLOTT'S, 
MARK 


or descriptive 
name and des- 


’ WARRANTED. ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun StREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Fa Send for op, MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


— ANI — 


United States Mail Route. 


The attention of the is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, iu 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel, 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track ia double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in » 
foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches indepth, Ati 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the moat 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 
cate and substantial, are at the same time models of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and lib- 
eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 
the utility om of an improvement, and not its cost, has 
been boo uestion of consideration. Among many may 
be notic 


Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 


forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 
road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible, 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one c of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result tbe* a scrip by the Pennsyi- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns, 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent, 


C. 8. HALDEMAN, N. E. Agent 
203 and 208 Washington Si.. Boston, (M) 150b g 
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Title. 

Felton’s Selections from Greek Historians. N»-w ed. 
English History in Short Studies. 12mo, pp. 180. - 
One Term Course in Latin. 18mo, pp. 18. - - 
The Southern Speaker. - - - 
Common-sense in Basiness. Business Lib. Ser. 12mo. 
The Great Slighted Furtune. 12mo. - 
The Model Practical Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 400 


Manual of Classical Literature. 12mo, illus., engr. 
Bryce’s Virgil, in separate parts. - - - 
Six Parts of Lrving’s Sketch-book. - - - 
Cross’s Eclectic Short-hand.  - - - - 
Englisch. Ein Lustspiel. 12mo, paper. - 
Otto's Introductery French Lessons. 12mo. - 
Petite Histoire du Peuple Frangais. Ed. by Jul. Bué. 
How to Learn Russian. 12m0. - - - - 
Key to the Same. 12mo. - - - - 
The College Book, 8vo. - 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children. Illus. 


American Colleges: their Students and their Work. 16mo. C F Thwing 


A Course in Arithmetic 12mo. - - - 
An Elementary Course in Geometrical Drawing. 4to. 
Notes on Turner's Liber Stadiorum. - - 
Plea for a Rational Education. Cr. 8vo. 
Scripture Readings for Schools and Families. - 
Determinative Mineralogy. 3d ed. - 
Tunneling. Reck Drills, ete. - - - 
Three Guardsmen. - - - ° 
Elewentary Arithmetic. - - - - 
Art, etc., in Japan. - - - - - - 
India and her Neighbors. - - - - 
Dew-Drop Series. 12 vols., 4 sets. - - - 
Favorite Nursery Series, 10 vols, - - - 
Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. . - - 
Bubble Reputation. - - 
Great German Composers. - - - 
Sound. - 


History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. - 
Lessons in Cookery. - - e 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
ProfO M Fernald John Allyn 
AS Barnes & Co $1 00 
J 8 Ho “ 20 
Prof Alexander “ “ “ 


Claxton, Remeen & H. 


Edwin T Freedley 
Thos Crowell 


Rev Jobn D Kell 


- Edgar A Singer Eldredge & Bro 
J J Eachenburg W S Fortesque & Co 

- Ginn & Heath 
Sprague & Scates 

- JG Cross 8 C Griggs & Co 
A H Edgren, editor Henry Ho t & Co 30 
Prof E 8 Joynes 1 25 
Paul |.acom “ bed 75 
H Riola Hougbton, Osgood & Co_ 1 50 

‘ “ “ “ 1 25 
Richardson & Clark “ 


- Calkins & Diaz LPrang & Co _ Per part, 4 
1 


G P Putnam's Sons 


Lee & Shepard 5 00 
Macmillan & Co 
‘ 


- Bardwell 
Geo L Vose 
- WG Rawlirfon 


M E Grant Duff 
- Charlotte M Yonge a bed 
Brush John Wiley & Sons 3 50 
- Drinker bed 25 00 
Dumas Porter & Coates 1 50 
- Raub “ 50 
Alcock Scribner & Welford 6 00 
- Andrew “ “ “ 7 50 
Thos Nelson & Sons 4 80 
“ “ 3 00 
Harper & Bros 10 
King “ “ 15 
D Appleton & Co 30 
e Mayer “ “ “ 100 
- Thurston “ “ 2 50 
Youthans “ 1 50 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


The Sanitarian, Oct., 1878; Vol. VI., No. 67; A. N. Bell, 
Editor and Publisher, New York. 
Fifth Annual Catalogue. Drury College, — 
Mo.. 1867-8; Nathan J. Morrison, D.D., 1 " 
Catalogue of the Eaton Family School, 1878; Norridge- 
wock, Me.; H. F. Eaton, Prine. 

The Common-School Teacher, Sept., 1878; Vol. IV., No. 
1: Be tford, Ind, 

Address before the Solebury Farmers’ Club; by Wm. 
Varry, Cinnaminson, N. J.; 187! 

Questions Suggestions on Intustrial Drawing; 8S. 
Edward Warren, Newton, Mass. 

Second Annual Report of Koard of Education, Bridge- 
port, Ct.; H. M. Harrington, Supt. 

Circular No. 3 of J. W. Simonds, Supt. of Schools, Mil- 
ford, Maas.: Course of Study. 

Circular of Elocution and Vocal Culture of Boston Y. 
M. C. Union; by Charles Bickford. 


Cireular of West Newton (Mass.) English and Classical 
School; N. T. Allen, Princ. 

Catalogue of Southwestern State Normal School, Wash- 
ington Co., Cal.; Geo. P. Beard, Prine. 

Annual Report of Danville (11).) Public Schools, 1878; 
J. G. Shedd, Supt. 

Catalogue of Mounting Apparatus and Material and 
Microscopic Objects; Jesse 8. Cheyney, Phila., Pa. 

Monthly Bulletin; Vol Il., No.9; A. E. Foote, M.D., 
Editor, Phila., Pa. . 

New Remedies, Sept., 1878; F. A. Castle, Editor; Wm. 
Wood & Co., Pubs. Price, $1.50. 

The Monthly Report of N. E. Traders’ Committee; J. 
S. Gooding, Prop.; Vol. IIL, No. 9. 

Visible Speech: ‘Ihe Science of Universal Alphabets; 
L. A. Butterfield, Boston, Mass. 

The Librarian; Vol. I., No.7; Ferree & Co., Phila., Pa. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


By reference to our columns of this week, 
unemployed teachers and others will find the 
advertisement of E. B. Treat, Esq., 805 Broad- 
way, New York, who has published a book 
which should be upon the reference-desk of 
every American Teacher, called The National 
Hand-Book of American Progress, edited by 
the Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, N. Y., who has exer- 
cised great care and bestowed much time and 
thorough investigation in its preparation. In 
the historical section are stated the causes of 
the great national events. The documentary 
portion of the work contains all the great State 
papers of the nation, from the Declaration of 
Independence to the Civil Rights Bill. The 
biographical contains the lives of all the lead- 


ing American statesmen who have been Presi- 
dents or Vice-Presidents. The” statistical, 
financial, and political portions of the work con- 
tain information of great value, and not read- 
ily found elsewhere. Agents will find this one 
of the books that the people need, and one 
which will be a credit to them to offer for sale. 


Our readers who are refitting their homes 
will read the advertisement of Messrs. Torrey, 
Bright & Capen, dealers in carpets, 348 and 
350 Washington street, Boston, who have just 
opened their new stock of fall carpets, compris- 
ing the choicest varieties selected by Mr. Tor- 
rey during his recent visit to English and Con- 


tinental markets, with duplicates of many of 
the choicest exhibits of the Paris Exposition. 
They also have the best stock of American car- 
pets. which they will sell at reasonable prices. 
In dealing with this firm, purchasers can rely 
upon getting goods that will prove to be pre- 
cisely as represented. 


Tue announcement of J. Davis Wilder, 260 
Randolph street, Chicago, on the second page 
of Tut JouRNAL, in regard to Liquid Slating 
for school blackboards, will be welcomed by 
those desiring to secure superior boards, with 
surfaces in biack, white, green, blue, brown, 


drab, grey, and any other desired shade. Mr. 
Wilkier makes a specialty of preparing these 
various shades, which have been tested and 
approved by leading teachers in all parts of the 
country. Sample cards of slated surface of all 
be at Office; or will be sent 
v mail, together with descriptive circulars, 
addressing Mr. Wilder. ” 


We invite attention tothe advertisement of 
J. F. Barnard, the wéll known book-binder, 


162 Washington street, Boston. Teachers and 
others who desire to have excellent customn- 


_work done promptly and in good style, will do 


well to place their work in the hands of Mr. 
Barnard, He bound the last volume of the 
proceedings of the American Insti‘ute of In- 
struction, and the execution of the work was 


such as to strongly recommend him to our 
patrons. 


THE announcement of standard books by S. 
C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, will pay our read- 
ers to examine with care. The Waverley Dic- 
tionary contains a vast amountof information, 
valuable to every reader of Walter Scott's 
works. The Hand-Book of Finance is a most 
timely book, and we wish it might be studied 
for the mutual benefit of allin business. This 
house seems to publish only books of standard 
excellence in all departments they enter. They 
also believe in presenting their book in the bests 
type and style.. Notice their edition of Boise's 
Iliad, one of the best printed classical books 
ever issued in any country. . 


WE are gratified to learn of the marked suc- 
cess and prosperity of the elocutionary work of 
Miss C. 8. Colby, at 149A Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. She has been busily occupied dur- 
ing the summer months, and opens her regular 


work for the year under the most promising 
auspices. The work she does is not that of 
superficial imitative reading, but she gives 
thorough instruction in the principles of the 
science. Address her for full particulars. 


TuHE-Common SCHOOL QuESTION-Book, by 
Asa H. Craig, and sold by Mr. Hagar, contains 
valuable tests for reviews, for the use of teach- 
ers and pupils. It is intended to supplement 
any and all text-books on the common-school 
studies, and teachers will find it a valuable aid 
in daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly re- 
views. The pupil who can answer the major 
part of the questions here introduced may be 
said to have a good common-schoul education. 
Civil Government, Physiology, and Physical 
Geography come in for a share in the thorough 
examination given. 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
‘nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stoc ounpeanits ov band of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps an 

Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 


19 Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For 


| amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol, Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. nd for Circular 

ai tf PRor. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY'’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
cireular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stump). 30 Union Sq., N. Y. 185 zz 


COLLEGES. 
. The 6ist 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, ainong the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN, 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B, 
MonROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa, For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F, MaGoun, D.D, 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
yi logue, etc., address the Prest., 1 W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. 188 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Univegpity has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to-college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample forall 
requirements of a liberal education. 

%,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


yges LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 
PROFESSIONAL. 
OORLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientitic 
J Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
dress Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LApIEs, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

7 Send for Catalogue to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Bostun, Mass, 51 zz 

ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 

dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. Ps 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, ’rincipal. 46 zz 


Mi PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
yessuperior. Revs.C.V.Spear & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Pret, Swarthmore Col.,Delaware 


Any Second-hand School-Book ** Post- 

free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 
A. C 
NEW, SHOP-WORY, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 

Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 

Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, x. 
For ciroular or information, address F. B. Sxow. 


sivantages in Literature, Lan es, Science, M 
Painfing, and Wood-Carving. Rev DA vip H. 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn 
Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
12 


TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new calendar 
Miss ADA L. President 


W*4 TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 


containing apply to 


RRE ACADEMY Parre Vt., has two departments. 
Classical and Scient fic. J 8. Spa ULDING, Prine, 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & GorFrF, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRizst, Principal. 80zs 


G Comm WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, 63 zz 


Gre YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
7 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
oys for Somens or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. <A pleasant home, with "eR ~ nstruction in 
class or private, Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A M, 


VIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
P 1808, For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Years ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


onghily equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 uz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three aaeranen, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to C, D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 1821 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
J For catalogue or information, , at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 22 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 7 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 5422 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


or TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

S/T ’Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, /Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


KINDERGARTENS. 


A MERIVCAN KINDERGARTEN, 

33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 

Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 

reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
teria/, 812 Broadway, near 1!th St. 


ISS GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinder- 
garten Normal C lass will begin at 2 Chestnut St., 
Boston, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, good 
— culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ad- 
ress, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. 185 g 


RS, VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 mn 


H1IO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three fall 
courses in Normal— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies 
commences Te 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue,’ address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 

TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For jicu-. 
y 


lars, appl Mas. A. R. ALDRIOH or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass, 165 
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Publishers. 
JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


. Language of the Greeks, by Prof. 
ENIS, School of Languages. 
N.Y. 12mo, cloth, 238, pp... ... .. ..-.-.-- 81.50 
«1 do not know of any other book published in this 
country whieh gives so fall an account of the literature, 
an | presents so completely the argument for the mod- 
ern pronunciation.” — Prof. Packard, Yale College. 
«The arguments in favor of pronouncing by the ac- 
cents are excellent.”—Prof. Goodwin, Harvard College. 
is concise, clear, instructive, and interesting.” — 
Prof. Tyler, Amherst. 
Specimen copies sent to teachers for $1.20. 187 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Pt Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents, Our new and 
enlarged Cafa/ogue sent gratis upon application, Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H,. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 153 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
Symes Industrial Science, 2.00 
Wilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 


Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1 


KELLY, PIET & CO.., 

PUBLISH BALTIMORE, Md. 
Creery's Illustrated Primary Speller,..80.35 
Creery's Grammar School Spelier, .......60 
Creery's Catechism United States Hist.,...50 
Kerney'= Catechism United States Hist.,..25 
Kerney’'s (Irving's) Series of School Cate- 

chisms, embracing Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 

istry Mythology, English History, Grecian and 


Roman History and Antiquities, etc., each ..... 20 
Epitome Wistoriz Sacr@ ... .......... .....60 
Viri Reme ... .. 75. Phaedrus.. ..........40 


Ovid's Select Fables... ... 
Newell & Creery s Series of Readers. 

Newell's New Revised Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Institute Series of Math. 
Browae & Scharf's Sch’i Hist. of Maryland. 


Low rates for introduction. Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. Specimen copies for examination 
with a view to introduction sent by mail on receipt of 
half retail price. 183 f 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
Intermediate “ “ 
Complete French Cou 
- Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A, MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZIrELLA CocKE. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY: 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Marcus 
Aurelius. By CHAs, THOs. CRUTTWELL, A.M., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. One vol., 
cr. 8vo, with Chronological Tables, ete. Cloth, $2.50. 
“Mr. Crattwell has produced that rare thing,—a 
manual which contains all necessary facts, and refer- 
enon to all indispensable authorities, and which, far 
being repulsively dry, is rather attractive, and apt 
to ake the student go on reading longer than he orig- 
inally intended.”—London Saturday Keview. 
Il. 
A VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
From the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. By H. G. B. HuNT, B. Mus., Christ 
Church, Oxford. One vol., neat 12mo, with numer- 
ous Tables, ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
Ill, 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


. One 
vol., er. 8yo, cloth illiams College. On 


be dnp he above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
» post-paid, upon receipt of advertised price. 


pan SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., 


748 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 
Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of Scheel and Miscellancous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialogues. Pxper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. IL, con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 600 pages 
euch. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher, 
delivered before the National Sehool of Elocution and 
Cues. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EX& RCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32 x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00, 

ANAL YSIS OF PRINCIPLES, Wall Chart, 
60 x 72 inches, $8.00, ; 

te Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price. J.W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH (‘LASSICS. 


A WORKING HAND-BOOK 
FOR 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Pricer, $1.00. 


“ [ think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I ae you on your success,” 
—H. E. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 

** Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.—Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Gurls’ High School, Boston. 

“ The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of English Literature, and no lack of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 
plement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture’ and every school edition of Engli<h classics,’’— 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed.“ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 

“ The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye to systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent guide for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as in schools and colleges.’’—Zoston 
Evening Traveller. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 
184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland. 


Day School Singing-Beok. 


Price 60c. $5 Per Doz. Echoes ! 


Fasy and charming tunes, Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses. Quurtettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large T spe. Much superior to ordimary da 
school singing- books. A carefal examination insures its adoption. 


CONVENTION 


FOR TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Any teacher prizing the ability to do all his 
writing with one-fourth the present time and 
labor, or desiring a perfectly practicable sys- 
tem of Short-hand to teach his pupils, should 
send for circulars of information to the Boston 
ieacher. One class of 24 children, none of 
them over 14 years of age, last winter spent 
half an hour per day in practice, and attained 
a speed from four to six times as great as in 
long-hand, and 23 of the 24 passed a public ex- 
amination with this result. No such results 
were ever attained by any other system of short- 
hand. Similar evidence of the ease with which 
it may be learned, and the best possible refir- 
ences and testimonials, on application. Call on 
or address F. W. SYLVESTER, 

187 tf Room 6, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 191 Greenwich St. N.¥., 


PUB 


*spury Jo sayjddng 


‘NIKVENGG 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary In the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER, 
Our full-proof ALCONOL SLATING insures the first ; 


the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 

JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 
Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 

lower than for similar articles from any other source, 


UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of 
School Slates end 63 Maiden Lane, 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


0a Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 cents. 162 eow tf 


THE MACEE 
Standard Furnaces, 


Ranges and 
Are manufactured in great variety of sizes, styles, and 


prices, of the best material and workmanship, and are 


warranted to give perfect satisfaction in every partic- 
ular. 
They are universally acknowledged to be the most 


durable, most economical, and hence the cheapest 
goods in the market. 
Prices REDUCED LARGELY for 1878. 


820 pp. Price $1. NDC IR 


$10 per doz. 
** The best book for Singing C.asses, Choirs and Cenveoti os 
ever published."—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. — 
CROWN GLORY Sones. 33 cu. 
$3.60 per dozen. TRY IT. 
No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 
For Si Classes, &c. Revised and 
GOOD- CHEER ! 
The Best Book for the Muney. 
These splendid books are by Ss. W. STRAUR. the 
ular comp2ser and convention conductor. 
Book sent on receipt cf price. 
Address, Wm. A, ond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., P 


— 


They may be obtained of principal Stove Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Be sure and examine them before you buy 


‘a Heating or Cooking Apparatas. 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


BOSTON. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


187 b 


Furniture. 
Chairs. 


10 cents t-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
ARO. 1. REED. Nassau. N. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outtit. 


FASHIONABLE CARDNS, no two alike, 
hi with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
$66 free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


DANNER’S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


The only perfect device for 
combining the smallest space 
with the greatest convenience 
in shelving books. Now offered 
at prices so low that 300 vol- 
umes can be shelved as cheaply 
on the DANNER as in ordinary 
eases made by the carpenter. 
Every purchaser can return the 
case and receive his money, if it 
is not fonnd on trial entirel 
satisfactory. The American Li- 
brary Association, through ita 
committee, have recommended 
it to libraries and its supply de- 
partment furnishes it to them 
at prices, They have 
now voted to supply schools and 
=< individuals at the same rates, 
I Description and prices on ap- 
fe Plicution, Cases constantly on 
hand, SUPPLY DEPT. OF A. 
fm. L.A., Rooms 7 and 8, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 185 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees Westie g a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “ CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG, COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schouls, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted, 

Iijustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tirr, 102 2d St., Cincinnatt. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TeofureyD pue [eors 


924 Chestnut Street, 


N. H. EDCERTON & CO., 


JO peze 


snqereddy 


Physical Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 
LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 
@ Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


185 eow f 27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 


VSE 
NERITING Inks, 
Rest Known. Esta isHep,I824 


$5 t0 $20 Go., Portinnd, Me. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickxorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 
These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, 
Second Reader, . .20 
Third Reader, .25 
Fourth Reader, 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 
Mm. Gen’! Agt. for 


1 6 Hawley Street, Boston 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


New Maps, New Dress, New Type, and 
Many New [llustratiens. 


Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographies. 


G. E. WHITLEMORE, N. Agent, 
188 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
New A-~ithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s Freach 6Surse; 
Reed and Kellegg™ Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lixh and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchiseon’s Physielogy and Hygiene; 
Meuderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrombie’s Moral Philosephy, 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, 
Lovell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Levells New Schoo! Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shartieff’s Governmental Instructor, .65 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH'S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, 50c.; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD'S NEW JU. S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 84c.; Exchange, 60c. 
These popular books have been thoroughly revised 
rewritten.and brought down to July, 1878. They are 
urnis with new plates, engravings, maps “all 
the modern improvements,” ase 


THE LATEST OUT. 


alt. 8 men copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
ress the Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 


BOSTON : E. C. MCCLINTOCK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wu. H. Warrnevy; 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO: F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT, 


UNIVERSITY/ALCEBRA, 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 No. 7th S8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


ie Physical Geography. Price $1.50. 
eachers having classes in Physical Geography, will 
find this a “ Model Text Book,” in every Seale of the 
word. It is @ concise and comprehensive work, emi- 

on of w a on fo 
the use of schools should be. = 

For information, address the Publishers. 


*| in a practical method of instruction. 


811 Aron St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 1: 
New and Valuable Text-RBooka,. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, * “ 1,25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 179tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . 60cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


4 Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxliey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 
Rosceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 22 Bond Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON 


Prof. E. A. Andreww’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. | 
Murdoch’s Vecal Culture. 

Pickeri ng’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to ~ yan 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight’. American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Parton’s French Paruassus. 

Send for a Catalogue. 151 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 

Win. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New Vork. ‘This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 


Bidpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their pons character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A whatesy of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL-D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50, 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
nt F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ....... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epucationat PuB.isuers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
= supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 


and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
ence. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Series. For schools 


and f. ies. mals and — represented in their 
nataral colors, and instruction with object- 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Paysen, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
155az 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW ¥oO 


BRK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(3 vols, ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin, to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, #isthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Suecessors to SURIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyots W Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and 
Palimer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams Chicago, Il. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUB-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which al) Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . ower em 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GruBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, e455 $1.20. 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . « §$1,00, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
ee Apply tor Circular. 160h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, $ 80 
Westlake’s Com. School Literature, .50 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, 40 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
im Series of Rende 
The Franklin es @ rs. 
By a and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytica eaders. : 
B Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell's Concise Mistery ef the U. 8. 
Geoarte f Unit. States. 
Seavey’s ric story o n 
"By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Impreved School Records. 
y J. te.) 
The Song-Sheaf. usic. 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren, 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an aitiontate. address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual.- 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


- Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 
Harvey’s Graded-Scheool Speltler (just pub- 
lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 

ical Marks. 152. Illustrated. 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 

(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. -65 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, . . .75 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French, . 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2: TFS 60 

’ 


Duffet’s Complete French Method ( 95 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, . 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . eee 
Thatheimer’s General History, ° ° 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . .85 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, 1.00 


Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White’s Arithmetics. |Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies, Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


t@™ Descriptive Circulars on Application, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 85.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . - 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis | 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 

lish High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
15 Astor Place, New 
Pocket Hebrew-Eng. Lexicon. 18°, bds. 2.00 
Hebrew Bible (Lelleris), lar, 2.50 
Thome’s« Struct. and Physioleg. Botany, 
Warren’s Machiuae Constr. & Drawing... 7 
Craftsa’s Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 1.50 
Thorpe’s Quantitative “ 1.50 
Matfield’s Transverse Strains. 8°......... 6.00 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears ef My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. ave Dz 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Te A. Til, ¢ » 1.75 

ete. Cloth, 5.00 


Harvey’s Readers. 


For information, address the Publishers. 183 a 


Prang’s American Obromeos. 156 az 


Dyer’s History ef Reme. Maps. 
Latham’s Johusen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
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